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Foreword 


William Ladd, founder of The American Peace Society, believed that an International Congress 
and an International Court would be adequate agencies to ensure the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. Unhappily, now that these two objectives have been attained, we find the threat of war still 
in fact we, ourselves, the most peace loving of nations, 





hanging over us like the sword of Damocles 
are actively engaged in a severe but local war. 


To be sure the United Nations Organizations affords a common meeting place for the discussion 
between nations of their mutual differences, and has indeed brought their extent and importance into the 
light of day, so that all may know of them and of the arguments of each contestant. Moreover, such dis- 
cussion before the world audience has already led to the peaceful settlement of several problems. So, up 
to a certain point Mr. Ladd was right. 

However, we are finding that there are nations as well as individual persons so unbending and con- 
tentious as to refuse any compromise on any issue. Today’s ambitions and desires are no longer those of 
kings or cabinets, but they are the ambitions and hopes of whole peoples and of divergent world ideol- 
ogies. Freedom, democracy, socialism, dictatorship are words used by both sides with different meanings, 
and are freely used to justify either argument. “East is East and West is West” but contrary to Kipling?s 
prediction the twain have met, and we know full well that the people of neither are homogeneous nor wholly 
united on any subject, not even their prejudices. 

To the average American the situation seems more chaotic than it actually is because he has not grown 
up with a full knowledge and realization of these multitudinous and competitive national aspirations and 
needs, which are now coming to his attention. Because American institutions have given us comparative 
prosperity and ensured political freedom, he is too inclined to believe that they should do the same for 
other nations, forgetting the latter’s entirely different traditions and surroundings and probable inepitude 
in making such institutions work. 

Suddenly called to a role of leadership in world affairs, which we have heretofore too long ignored 
as none of our business, today’s world problems are the test of our worthiness to fulfill the role. We need 
patience, a characteristic we have too rarely shown in our domestic affairs, sympathetic understanding of 
the aspirations and needs of others, a greater readiness to united action among ourselves, a greater confi 
dence in right proving to be might, and the patriotism to pay the cost of such armed strength as is nec 
essary to make the possibility of war with us distinctly undesirable. 

If we will but practice these virtues, we shall prove worthy of our newly found leadership, we shall 
find the way to make democracy work internationally through the United Nations, and we may make a 
contribution in our day to the advance of civilization and a better world. 

So long as faith and freedom reign 
And loyal hope survives, 

And gracious charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden tract, 


For intellect or will, 
And men are free to think and act, 


Life is worth living still. 


—ALFRED AUSTIN 
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“Tt is difficult now to recognize international law, 


or if there is such a thing.’ 

This remark, reported to have 
President Barkley at White Sulphur Springs on Au- 
gust 11th, is a typical layman’s appraisal of inter- 
national law today. It should not be surprising in 
view of the fact that international law 1s today in a 
critical phase of transition. It is passing, with much 
confusion, from a negative to a positive role in the 
management of international relations. 

International law has been preoccupied in the past 
with rules of the road, rules designed to minimize 
the collisions of states that are sovereign within their 
separate spheres of action and to mitigate the vio- 
lence of the collisions that could not be avoided. It 
will be chiefly concerned in the future with joint 
efforts of states to make it possible for human beings 
everywhere to live in freedom from fear and from 
want. It stands today between a world that is dead 
and a world that is struggling to be born. 

The world that is dead is the world in which great 
powers could go to war without irreparable disaster 
to the whole community of states. The world that 
is struggling to be born is the world in which means 
will be provided for peaceful change of conditions 
that are grossly unfair to any of the groups of human 
beings organized as states and in which the combined 
power of the community of states will check attempts 
to bring about change by violence. 

The confusion that attends the current transitional 
phase of international law is apparent in the Draft 
Declaration, submitted last December by the Inter- 
national Law Commission of the United Nations, on 
the rights and duties of states under international 


law. The basic rights of a state, according to this 
document, are independence, exclusive territorial 


jurisdiction, equality in law, and individual or collec- 
tive self-defense. The correlative duties of a state, ac- 
cording to the same document, are to refrain from 
intervening in the affairs of other states and from 
fomenting civil strife in other states; to prevent in 
its territories activities calculated to foment civil 
strife in other states and conditions menacing inter- 
national peace and order; to respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms without discriminations 
based on race, sex, language or religion; to settle 
disputes with other states by peaceful means; to 
refrain from resort to war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, to withhold assistance from any state 
so resorting to war or subjected to action by the 
Inited Nations, and to refuse recognition of terri- 
torial acquisitions by such state; to carry out in good 
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faith its obligations under treaties and international! 


law; and to recognize in practice the supremacy of 
international law over the sovereignty of every state. 

The Commission’s enumeration of the basic rights 
and duties of states is by no means universally ac 
cepted. It belongs in large part to the world that 
has not yet been born. The Commission finds rela 
tively little difficulty in its attempts to codify the 
rules of international law on such topics as the rec 
ognition of states and governments, the immunities 
of ambassadors, and the jurisdiction of states in terri 
torial waters or on the high seas. The rules of inter 
national law on such topics as these are largely 
exempt from the current flux. They will be observed 
in the world of tomorrow in much the same form as 
in the world of yesterday and today. But the basic 
rights and duties of states are changing and will 
continue to change in radical respects. 

The International Law Commission has made no 
attempt to codify the laws of war. It was suggested 
in the deliberations of the Commission, two years 
ago, “that, war having been outlawed, the regula- 
tion of its conduct had ceased to be relevant.” The 
majority of the Commission thought that, if it were 
to undertake a study of the laws of war at the pres 
ent stage, “public opinion might interpret its action 
as showing lack of confidence in the efficiency of the 
means at the disposal of the United Nations for 
maintaining peace.”* The laws of war, evolved by 
custom or embodied in law-making treaties, are 
meanwhile being observed in the main in the war 
which has existed “in a material sense,” if not from 
the legal point of view, since June of last year. 
Violations of those laws by individuals in World War 
II were punished in thousands of cases, after trials 
by military tribunals, including the international 
tribunals at Nuremberg and Tokyo, and the capacity 
of international law to evolve new rules was striking- 
ly demonstrated by the declaration of the poalepe to 
the Statute of the Nuremberg Tribunal in 1945 that 
the instigation of aggressive war was then, and had 
been since 1928, a crime under the law of nations. 


*But see Kunz, “The Chaotic States of the Laws of War and the Urgent 
Necessity for Their Revision,” in American Journal of International Law, 
1951. 
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Signs of the imminence of a new order of the ages 
are visible in the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations for constitutional agencies of the 
community of states to promote the welfare of indi- 
viduals throughout the world irrespective of nation- 
ality. It is reasonable to hope that the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Commission on Human Rights, and the specialized 
agencies devoted to labor, health, and food and 
agriculture will succeed in eliminating many of the 
present occasions for international friction. 


The keystone of the present structure of inter- 
national law is the solemn obligation assumed by the 
members of the United Nations to settle their dis- 
putes, and see to it that non-members settle theirs, 
by peaceful means. The fact that the regime in con- 
trol of one of the principal members of the United 
Nations resorted last year to the use of force against 
the territorial integrity and political independence of 
another state is more than balanced by the fact that 
nine-tenths of the members of the United Nations 
rallied to the support of the victim of aggression. 
The plan of cooperation set forth in the Charter for 








the repression of acts of violence has not been fol 
lowed, but substitute plans have been devised within 
the framework of the Charter. The obligation of 
the members of the United Nations still stands. 

Fach year that a general war can be averted wil! 
strengthen the structure of international law. States 
which have been accustomed to settle their disputes 
by hard bargaining, with little regard for justice or 
law, may realize that it is to their advantage in the 
long run to submit their disputes for decision by im- 
partial judges on the basis of international law or 
of what the judges consider to be just and fair in 
the circumstances. The organized administration of 
justice, historically and logically, precedes the de- 
velopment of detailed rules of law. The states of 
the world must first have confidence in the Inter. 
national Court of Justice and in the subsidiary courts 
that may be established as the need arises. The de- 
velopment of the law and its codification will follow 
in due course.t 

TFor recent expert appraisals of international law and its prospects, see 
Brierly, The Outlook for International Late (1944); Jessup, A Modern 


Law of Nations (1948); Dickinson, Law and Peace (1915); Corbett, 


Law and Society in the Relations of States (1951). 


The Political Climate of 


Western Europe 


In spite of Korean War and Iranian oil, Western 
Europe generally manages to claim major attention 
in the world press. Yet this summer has seen an 
amazing dearth of material in the public prints con- 
cerning those areas which must occupy so major a 
role in the formation of our policy. During the late 
winter and spring we were being advised to turn our 
eyes toward Western Europe to read the shape of 
things to come. Elections in France and in Italy 
would tell us in their results how the temperature 
stood. We would know the answer from looking at 
those two countries whose Communist groups from 
the standpoint of organization and number, both 
absolute and proportional, are the most significant 
in Western Europe. With General Eisenhower’s 
supreme command set up and in the process ot creat- 
ing an army-in-being, we could then, it was hoped, 
see what the home temper was in those areas charged 
with the problem of maintaining, with American aid, 
the defense of Western Europe. 

The elections have come and gone. At the time 
this is written, there has been no clear indication that 
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a new direction is in view, or strangely enough, any 
indication that there is any particular direction indi- 
cated at all. The French election has produced a 
prolonged delay in the formation of a new govern- 
ment. This extended crisis has hardly justified the 
use of the term. It has been characterized by a lack 
of disorder, exceeded only by the lack of decision. 
One has then no basis to speculate, only details to 
record. While the size of groups to the extreme 
right and left is always significant, from a standpoint 
of practical parliamentary results we must see how 
the other groups show up to note what type of bloc, 
if any, can be formed to insure a government of rea- 
sonable stability. 

The election season got under way on May 27 
with a series of municipal and provincial elections in 
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northern Italy, an area where communist strength is 
pronounced. This group of elections offered the best 
sample of political opinion that had been available 
since the parliamentary elections of more than a year 
ago when Premier Alcide de Gasperi and his Chris- 
tian Democrats triumphed over the Communists and 
left-wing Socialists. Favored by a new electoral law, 
the Christian Democrats joined with the other small- 
er groups (Liberals, Republicans, right-wing So- 
cialists) for a frontal attack on the extreme left 
groups. The Coalition was successful but the Com- 
munists showed a marked gain in voting strength and 
the Christian Democrats an even more marked loss. 

On June 3, elections for the regional parliament 
were held throughout Sicily. Here the Christian 
Democrats running alone polled one percent more 
of the votes than did the Communists. Here again 
as in the north, the Neo-Fascist Italian Social Move- 
ment (M.S.I.) showed significant gains. 

One week later on June 10, elections were held 
in the thirty provinces of north central and southern 
Italy. Once again the anti-Communist Coalition 
showed a falling off in strength, getting about half 
of the votes as against almost sixty per cent in the 
1948 elections. Most of the loss was in the following 
of the Christian Democrats. The Left group showed 
an increase of 21%4% and while still small, the M.S.I. 
made marked gains. Although the Anti-Communists 
regained control of eight major cities, important 
centers like Taranto, Spezia, Leghorn and Brindisi 
remained in the hands of the pro-Soviet bloc. 

Taken together the elections showed a marked de- 
crease in the voting power of The Christian Demo- 
crats, a marked increase in the strength of the Pro- 
Soviet group and a notable growth of the still smal] 
M.S.I1. 

A general feeling of dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment had been responsible for the falling off in 
support of The Christian Democrats in the election. 
The party in turn became critical of several of its 
members holding ministerial portfolios. As a result 
of a crisis within the government itself rather than 
a reversal in the Parliament, Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi handed the resignation of his sixth cabinet 
to President Luige Einaudi on July 15. 

There has been widespread criticism of the de 
Gasperi government. It has been charged particular- 
ly with inertia in social and agrarian reform and there 
has been considerable dissatisfaction with the policy 
of restriction on investment and credit. After a de- 
lay of a few days Premier de Gasperi undertook the 
task of forming his seventh ministry. After a fort- 
night of consultations, Premier de Gasperi and a new 
cabinet were sworn in. De Gasperi took the foreign 
portfolio, replacing the aged and ailing Count Sforza 
who became minister without portfolio. With the ex- 
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The Schuman Plan 


ception of two Republicans, all the ministers are 
Christian Democrats. So we are back about where 
we were. About all that had happend was a cabinet 
shuffle with the most unpopular of the former min 
istry dropped. Italy realizes that when important 
decisions in foreign affairs are being made she can il] 
afford to be involved in a cabinet crisis. Premier de 
Gasperi’s seventh Cabinet was approved by the Sen 
ate on August 8 and by the Deputies on the follow 
ing day with encouraging majorities in each case. 
The new government is showing great vigor by in 
itiating its work with a far reaching program of agrar 
ian reform. 

A week after the last Italian election, on June 17, 
the French people voted in elections for Deputies in 
The National Assembly.’ The old Assembly passed 
out of existence on July 4+. Much of its time had 
been taken up with the question of electoral re 
form. Out of its discussions, a modified system of 
majority election had been devised and was used in 
the June 17 elections. By this law two or more parties 
if they have candidates in at least thirty departments 
and meet other conditions can form a coalition and 
be considered as a single party. Such a group or a 
single party, receiving more than half the votes cast 
in any district, receives all the seats in that district. 
If no one party or group receives half the votes, a 
system of proportional representation is used but the 
group of parties and the votes cast for them is still 
considered a unit. Such a law obviously is designed 


‘625 out of 627 seats were at stake. The other two deputies are electe 
later in New Caledonia and Tahiti. . 
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to help the center group. If a coalition could be made 
with either Right or Left the extreme party not in- 
cluded in the coalition could be frozen out. The 
question is the coalition and coalitions are not easily 
made. 

The so-called Third Force, a coalition of socialists, 
radicals and Popular Republicans who had held a 
wide margin in the previous assembly showed a set 
back that has complicated efforts to form and sus 
tain a new government. The Gaullists showed a 
general gain which however fell far short of their 
expectations. The Communists lost heavily in the 
number of votes cast, a loss that is exaggerated in 
the number of seats they hold, due to the operation 
of the new electoral law. Their popular vote de- 
clined 9 per cent, but they lost 45% of their seats. 
In the new Assembly the Gaullists will have the 
largest representation, 117 seats. The Communists 
fell to second place with 110. The remaining groups 
have Socialists 104, Radicals 95, Popular Republi 
cans 86 and Independents 99. 

A difficult parliamentary situation was created by 
the elections when the new National Assembly met 
on July 5. There are six groups of almost equal 
voting strength, an “Assemblee Hexagonalle.” The 
Third Force, the coalition of Socialists, Radical So- 
cialists and Popular Republicans, with but 283 seats 
can no longer dominate the Assembly. Consequent- 
ly they must seek support of the new Fourth Force, 
a recent alignment of rightist independents with some 
Radicals, in order to build up a majority. 

The deGaullist R.P.F. has been inclined to make 
imposing claims as the strongest party in the As- 
sembly. DeGaulle has said that he will enter no 
coalition unless he gets the Premiership. The par- 
liamentary picture for them is not so bright. French 
Communism is still strong. One vote out of every 
four was Communist. 

President Auriol began consultations immediately 
looking toward the formation of a new government 
to succeed the former one of Premier Henri Queuille 
which resigned as soon as the Assembly was organ- 
ized. The first invitation to form a new government 
was extended to M. Queuille who declined. The 
next offer was made to Finance Minister Maurice 
Petsche who is not attached to any party group. The 
President apparently hoped that M. Petsche could 
utilize his influence with the Independents and get 
them into a center coalition. The demand of the So- 
cailists for support of a wage scale based on cost of 
living and that of Popular Republicans for govern 
ment subsidies to church schools presented insuper 
able obstacles. M. Petsche had to give up. 

The President next asked Rene Mayer, Minister 
of Justice, a Radical, to undertake the task. In an 
appeal to the Assembly for approval on the basis 
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of urgent need in the field of foreign affairs, M. 
Mayer was turned down decisively when the Pop- 
ular Republicans decided to abstain on the church 
school issue. M. Auriol turned to Robert Schuman, 
a Popular Republican, who declined, then to former 
Premier Georges Bidault who also declined. The war 
time Premier Paul Reynaud was next called upon. 
Then once again, the President turned to M. Petsche 
whose efforts were still of no avail. 

On August 8, after six had been previously sum 
moned by the President of the Republic and two had 
sought and failed to receive the National Assembly’s 
endorsement, René Pleven (Democratic Union 
Party) was approved by the legislature. With all 
parties which hold to the republican tradition sup- 
porting him, he received the very encouraging vote 
of 391 to 102, seventy-seven votes more than re 
quired. Three days later his Cabinet, a numerous 
one with thirty-seven Ministers and Secretaries of 
State, was approved. There are two Vice-Premiers: 
George Bidault, a Popular Republican and Rene 
Mayer, a Radical. Each of these deputies will have 
wide powers, M. Mayer in the economic field and M. 
Bidault in matters concerning rearmament and de 
fense. M. Queuille is a Minister of State, M. Schu 
man of Foreign Affairs. For the most part the Cabi- 
net is composed of members of the Radical, Popular 
Republican and Independent groups. While the in 
ternational situation has been used in urging the 
parties to agree on a Cabinet, it will undoubtedly 
be the old question of a subsidy for church schools 
that will cause the new Premier his greatest discom 
fiture. The Socialist Party which is not represented 
in the Cabinet and likewise the de Gaullists appar- 
ently have reserved freedom of action to accept or 
reject proposals of the government individually and 
on the basis of their merits. After a fortnight’s ses- 
sion in late August, the Assembly will adjourn until 
fall. 

In one other Western European country, a fruit 
ful cause of dissension has been eliminated through 
the abdication of Leopold III, King of the Belgians, 
in favor of his son Baudoin. Condemned for reasons 
personal, political and military, Leopold in exile and 
at home has been a center of far-reaching friction. 
His abdication on July 17 in favor of his son seemed 
to mark a transition to happier times. Max Buseo, 
the leader of the Socialist Party, was both true to his 
party and to the evident desire of the Belgian people 
when he said to the new King: “Without renouncing 
the republican tradition that is linked to the origins 
of our party, we affirm that the monarchical tradition 
and the dynasty correspond to the wishes of most 
Belgians.” It is unfortunate for Europe that the same 
spirit of reasonableness is so tardy in being arrived 
at and so limited in its distribution. 
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Ret orming the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization 


All good gardeners know that at a certain stage 
plants must be cut back drastically if they are to 
grow and flourish. But this is not enough by itself. 
The experienced cultivator, for instance, also applies 
fertilizer. Or he transfers healthy characteristics by 
grafting. So it is with organizations, whether local, 
national or international. They are growing things, 
and need close attention. 

The nations of the West have recently taken some 
vigorous steps to ensure the health of one of their 
most important organizations—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—which ensures their common 
defense. They have used the pruning knife and the 
technique of cross-grafting with skill; and it cannot 
be doubted that the whole garden is now cleaner and 
tidier and that our hopes for its future progress can 
be higher than before. 

International organizations have a tendency to 
fertility in committees, which can be a threat to their 
effectiveness. But the twelve nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have moved more 
quickly than usual to meet the threat. The courage- 
ous reforms recently announced provide the West- 
ern world with a mechanism for the common de- 
fense of their way of life which is neither unwieldy 
nor totalitarian. Each international organ now has 
a clearly defined task and a clear relationship to the 
others. 

There is a single supreme body, the North At- 
lantic Council, in which all twelve nations are repre- 
sented by Ministers. The former separate commit- 
tees of Foreign Ministers, Defense Ministers, and 
Finance Ministers are abserbed into this organ, to 
whose meeting, held three or four times a year, each 
Government may send whichever Ministers are most 
concerned with the current problems. Heads of 
Governments may attend in person if it is thought 
that circumstances justify such.a meeting. 

In between meetings of the supreme Council, At- 
lantic affairs will center on the twelve-member Coun- 
cil of Deputies, which will be in permanent session 
in London as before. But the Deputies’ scope is now 
greatly extended. Instead of only representing the 
loreign Ministers, they will in future pull together 
all the threads of the organization, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be able to deal with most of the 
problems referred to them without awaiting a meet- 
ing of the Supreme Council. Thus for the first time 
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the Atlantic nations will a central 
meeting almost daily, which can unravel tangles and 
head off collisions of interest in any sphere. The 
Deputies are also to be furnished with a more ade 
quate staff of officials. 

Perhaps the most important step, however, is the 
creation of the Financial and Economic Board to 
unite the work previously done by the permanent 
staff of the committee of Finance Ministers, the ad 
visory group on raw materials, and the “group of 
twelve” which has been working in Paris on the 
problem of sharing economic burdens between the 
partner nations. These lesser bodies did useful work 
but lacked authority which the new Board will 
possess, and like all specialist organs they tended 
to become separated by water-tight barriers. The 
Financial and Economic Board will be able to keep 
the whole range of economic problems constantly 
under review; it will also, since it is based in Paris, 
be able to draw on the experience and team-spirit 
of the experts who have made a success of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. Close co-operation be- 
tween the new Board and the Organization for Fu- 
ropean Economic Co-operation will be of enormous 
value in adjusting the needs of defense and those 
of the European economy. 

No sudden break with the past is represented by 
these new reforms. Throughout its short life the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has shown a 
remarkable ability to adjust its structure to changing 
needs and realities. In the original blue-print for the 
organization there was no mention of the Council 
of Deputies itself; but the need for such a body 
became apparent, and its creation has amply justi 
fied itself. As recently as December, 1950, the De 
fense Production Board, which is already having an 
increasing effect on the supply of munitions, was set 
up to fill another gap which had been revealed by 
experience. And it need hardly be said that the 
establishment of the Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers in Europe (SHAPE), was evidence not only 


possess organ, 





of the organization’s flexibility in the face of urgent 
realities, but of its growing vitality and strength. 


All these changes have been achieved by full and 
free discussion between the twelve partner nations, 
every one of which has at one stage or another vol- 
untarily conceded points in order to promote the 
common aim of Western security. The changes leave 


Thailand Since the 


Revolts against the government of Marshal Pibul 
Songgram are almost annual events in Thailand. 
The last one was more spectacular than any of the 
preceding ones, stage-managed in the best Holly- 
wood tradition with a script reminiscent of the 
Prisoner of Zenda. Marshal Pibul himself has never 
taken these periodic revolts very seriously and has 
never allowed them to deflect the country from the 
course of reform on which it entered almost twenty 
years ago. 

The Thai program of reform is akin to the one 
upon which Kemal Ataturk embarked in Turkey a 
generation ago: the transition, under the supervision 
of a revolutionary group, from absolutism to par- 
liamentary government. In Thailand the program 
was the outcome of a coup d’etat staged by a group 
of officers and officials in the summer of 1932, a coup 
d’etat which had been precipitated by the impact of 
the great depression upon the life of the country. 

Nevertheless, economic considerations played only 
a very subordinate role in the thought of the “pro- 
moters” of the coup. Most of them viewed the situ- 
ation in political terms and concentrated upon aboli- 
tion of the privileges enjoyed by the numerous rela- 
tives of the King, and upon the securing of greater 
freedom and equality. They were aware that effec- 
tive equality could not be secured by legal enactments 
alone, and directed their efforts toward improving 
and expanding popular education. In the course of 
three years they more than trebled the education 
budget, and they expected that at least half the peo- 
ple would be literate in ten years time. 

One member of the revolutionary group, Luang 
Pradist Manudharm, nowadays better known as Pridi 
Phanomyong, who described himself as an “agrarian 
socialist” did, however, advocate a program with an 
excessive socialist tinge which aroused considerable 
controversy at the time and exposed him to the charge 
of being a Communist. A commission set up by the 
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intact that method of unanimity in every organ based 
on full and free discussion. But by skilful simplifica- 
ton this democratic principle has been combined with 
a structure through which the twelve partners’ com- 
mon decisions can be swiftly and coherently trans 
mitted to the military commanders, and which can 
tackle complex economic problems with far greater 
success than before. 


War 


BY H. M. SPITZER 
Lecturer on International Relations, 


Graduate School of the United States Department 
of Agriculture 


government to examine his views absolved him from 
that charge. He became a member of the cabinet 
and in succession held the posts of Minister of the 
Interior, of Foreign Minister, and of Minister of 
Finance. 

A by-product of the controversy aroused by his 
proposals was the enactment, in April 1933, of a law 
against Communism which defined Communism as 
“the economic system or theory which rests upon the 
total or partial abolition of the right of private prop- 
erty, actual ownership being ascribed to the commu 
nity as a whole or the state” and “any doctrine which 
implies the advocation of the nationalization of land, 
or nationalization of industry, or nationalization of 
capital, or nationalization of labor” as a Communistic 
doctrine. The original law was repealed after the war 
in order to enable the country to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and thus to secure 
admission to membership in the United Nations or- 
ganization. The repeal did not, however, affect Thai- 
land’s fundamental antagonism to Communist ideas. 

When Thailand was invaded by the Japanese in 
December 1941 Pridi Phanomyong left the cabinet. 
He was made a member of the Council of Regency 
which had been set up to act during the king’s minor- 
ity. As the war progressed he established contacts 
with the United States and became the nominal lead- 
er of the underground movement which opposed the 
Japanese. The official direction of the country’s af- 
fairs continued to lie in the hands of Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, Prime Minister since 1938. 

After a brief and unsuccessful attempt to fight off 
the invader, Marshal Pibul changed sides and signed 
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an alliance with Japan. He declared war upon Great 
Britain and the United States, but, as far as he could, 
| abstained from overt acts of war. Although decried 
» as dictator he allowed himself to be overthrown in 
the most orthodox manner by an adverse vote of 
Parliament in July 1944, and more or less retired 
from political life for the next three years. He was 
arrested as a war criminal, but released when the 
Supreme Court decided that the War Criminal Act, 
like any other penal law, could not be applied retro- 
actively. 

During these years Pridi Phanomyong became the 
dominant figure in Thai politics: in March 1946 he 
took office as Prime Minister, and when he resigned 
i he was succeeded by a man of his own choice. 

A change came in November 1947 when Marshal 
Pibul overthrew the government of Pridi’s adher 
ents. In April 1948 Marshal Pibul again assumed 
the post of Prime Minister, and in June the new gov 
ernment issued a warrant against Pridi Phanomyong, 
who by that time had already left the country. Pridi 
was accused of having been implicated in the death 
} of King Ananda, who, one morning in the June of 
1946, had been found in his room dead from a bul 
let wound which, the doctors said, could not have 
been self-inflicted. The trial of the regicides which 
began in 1948 is still not ended, and while it lasts 
Pridi is effectively removed from Thai politics. His 
adherents have at least twice tried to stage a coup 
d’etat, in October 1949, and in February 1949. They 
failed and Marshal Pibul has continued to consoli- 
date his position: he has always had the support of 
the army, and since his return to office he has been 
building up an efficient modern police force. 

While Marshal Pibul has been successful in sup- 
pressing all extraparliamentary opposition, he has 
welcomed the growth of a responsible opposition in 
; parliament. This is being led by Khuang Aphai- 
wongs and by Seni Pramoj, both men of great per- 
sonal integrity who. have held the office of Prime 
Minister themselves. 

In March 1949 the country adopted a new con- 
stitution which neatly balances conservative and pro- 
gressive features and which may well represent the 
end of the period of experimentation. According to 
it the sovereign power emanates from the people, but 
is exercised through the King who in turn may exer- 
cise legislative power only through the National As- 
sembly, executive power through the Council of 
| Maunisters, and judicial power through the Courts of 
| Law. The King is advised by a Privy Council of his 
| own choice. The power of the executive has been 
considerably strengthened; the choice of ministers 
has been transferred from the Assembly to the King 
who has also the right to issue emergency decrees. 
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The Sacred Foot print Shrine, Saraburi 


Money bills can be introduced by the ministers only. 
The National Assembly consists of a House of Rep 
resentatives elected by all adults and of a Senate ap 
pointed by the King from among experts and men of 
affairs. The Representatives may unseat the minis 
ters by a vote of non-confidence, but the Senate has 
the right to debate such a motion first. 

The constitution contains a catalogue of guaran 
teed civil rights. These include freedom of religion, 
equality before the law, the right to be presumed in 
nocent while accused, freedom of person, inviolabil 
ity of the citizen’s dwelling, private property and in 
heritance, free speech, publication and communica 
tion, free assembly, association, and petition, free 
choice of residence, family rights, and the right to sue 
the government. It also lists the citizen’s duties, 
namely to defend the country, to preserve the consti 
tution, to assist the administration, to perform mili 
tary service, to pay taxes, and to receive primary edu 
cation. It lays down directive principles of state pol 
icy whose purpose is the protection of national inde 
pendence and culture and the advancement of the 
welfare of the nation. 

The economic development of the postwar years 
suggests that these directive principles are being ef 
fectively applied. Throughout the war real income 


per head had progressively declined; in 1946 it was 
37% below the pre-war figure. In 1948 it was only 
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4.25% below it and by now it has probably well sur- 
passed the prewar level. A higher state of welfare is 
also suggested by the striking reduction of the death- 
_ rate which fell from 16.9 per 1000 in 1939 to 10.2 
per 1000 in 1949. The government is doing much to 
improve health conditions, particularly by eradicat- 
ing endemic diseases, such as yaws and malaria, and 
by expanding medical facilities in general. 

Present world conditions have placed Thailand’s 
economy in an extremely strong position. Civil dis- 
orders in other countries have increased the demand 
for her staple product, rice. In 1950 Thailand ex- 
ported almost 1.5 million tons of rice, two fifths of 
her total production. This accounted for about 60% 
of her exports. Demand for Thai rubber is also 
steady, last year she exported over 104,000 tons of 
it mainly to the United States, and in the current year 
she expects to export 120,000 tons. Her foreign 
trade balance is active; the value of her exports ex- 
ceeded that of her imports by one fourth last year. 

There has been an interesting shift in the composi-. 
tion of Thailand’s National product. Before the war 
36.9% consisted of services, in 1948 services account- 
ed for only 25.1%. On the other hand, the contri- 
bution made by agriculture, forestry, livestock and 
fisheries has risen from 48% to 61.3%. The share 
of manufacture has changed very little, from 11.4% 
to 12.8%, but there has been a considerable drop in 
the contribution made by mining. This has fallen 
from 3.3% to 0.6%, largely because tin production is 
still so far below the prewar: level. 

Thailand is going to remain a predominantly agri- 
cultural country for some time to come. Irrigation 
schemes are under way which are likely to raise her 
exportable surplus by about one third. The yield of 
fisheries is increasing. The growth of population 
which is such a serious problem in most Asiatic coun- 
tries need not cause much concern to Thai statesmen. 
Apart from food production the better utilization of 
forest products must be noted. Side by side with it 
the extractive industries are being developed. Tin 
production is mounting and lignite will become a 





new and important source of power in the near 
future. 

Last year Thailand borrowed $25.4 million from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to finance these irrigation schemes, to re- 
habilitate her railways, and develop the Port of 
Bangkok. The Bank took occasion to stress Thai- 
land’s excellent record as a debtor. She has never 
defaulted, she has settled the claims for damages 
arising from the war, she has resumed the servicing 
of her foreign debt, and has paid up all arrears in 
full. If economics are the chief factor in politics, the 
leaders of Thailand have every reason to look with 
confidence into the future. 

By contrast to her three neighbors, Burma, Malaya 
and French Indochina which have been in the throes 
of civil strife since the end of the war, Thailand has 
been remarkably peaceful. There is, however, one 
storm-cloud on the horizon, the victory of Com- 
munism in China. About one sixth of the inhabitants 
of Thailand are of Chinese origin and potentially 
amenable to pressure exerted upon and through their 
relatives in South China. Communism holds no at- 
traction to the Thai; it clashes with the Buddhist 
faith, the great cultural force which has shaped the 
national character. The government has reaffirmed 
its determination of resistance to Communism, and in 
this it has had the backing of the people. It was 
among the first to offer troops for the United Na- 
tions action in Korea, and when it called for 4000 
volunteers over 14000 registered in Bangkok alone 
in a fortnight. It has asked and received technical 
advice and material from the United States and is 
energetically building its defences, and it has sent 
not only troops but also warships and food to Korea. 
In the efforts which we are making to contain Com- 
munism in Asia Thailand may yet prove our most 
valuable ally, not on account of her size and materia] 
power—the country contains only eighteen million 
people—but because her experience strikingly proves 
that progress may be achieved more rapidly and 
effectively without a struggle of classes. 





Peack IpEais, 1838 


1 often think what a change has taken place in the church 
within thirty years. I could hardly find an individual in 1808, 
out of the Society of Friends, but would consider my views as 
visionary, and would immediately raise opposition; but now | 
seldom meet with any that will directly oppose, if they are so 
undecided as not directly to cooperate. 





Daviv Low DopceE 
Advocate of Peace, Sept. 1838 
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Three Years of De 


mocratic 


Government in Ecuador 


In less than three years as President of Ecuador, 


Mr. Galo Plaza has already demonstrated that de- 
mocracy in his country is highly compatible with 
political stability and economic progress. 

When he assumed the presidency in September, 
1948, Mr. Galo Plaza. vowed that he would end his 
term of office four years later with Ecuador “a coun- 
try on the march, a republic firmly based on juridical 
principles, a people hopeful of fulfilling its own 
creative c capacities, a nation Working on noble and 
concrete tasks.” 

Future historians will be the best judges of wheth- 
er this vow has been fulfilled and to what degree. 
However in the annals of strict fact, are recorded 
many of the achievements already attained by Presi- 
dent Galo Plaza in his effort to make good his pledge. 
Some of the highlights of these achievements in- 
clude a record exports output; the first large-scale 
anti-malaria and anti-tuberculosis campaigns; a fa- 
vorable balance of trade; a vigorous campaign to 
combat illiteracy and spread rural education; road 
construction and irrigation programs; and accelera- 
tion of industrialization; and the mobilization of 
modern technology to harness the natural resources 
of Ecuador on an efficient, wide scale. 

Under his administration, Ecuador has experi 
enced a period of political stability and at the same 
time enjoyed the full freedom of the press, of as- 
sociation, of religion, and all the rights and priv- 
ileges of a true democracy. Political parties have 
been invited by the President to become active and 
well organized. 

Enormous obstacles still remain to be hurdled— 
obstacles which have their roots in centuries of back- 
wardness, poverty and illiteracy—but Galo Plaza 
has taken rapid strides in an attempt to clear the 
way for his country to enter into a new era of pros- 
perity, development and democracy. The road ahead 
is long and hard but he says he’ll be happy to have 
made a start. 

I 

One of the first projects launched by Galo Plaza 
as president was aimed at providing a detailed, sci- 
entific appraisal of Ecuador’s potentialities. Teams 
of soil experts, bankers, doctors, agronomists, engi- 
neers, and scientists were brought to Ecuador to 
measure, assess and analyze the country’s problems 
and resources with a view to the modern develop- 
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Courtesy of Americas, Pan 


President Galo Plaza believes in mechanising agriculture; sets 
good example on his own land. 


ment of the country. Technical assistance experts 
were sent by the International Basic Economy Cor 
poration of Nelson Rockefeller; by the United Na 
tions; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the 
World Health Organization; the International Bank 
and the Mexican Government. Many of them are 
still there. 

Aided by these expert appraisals, Galo Plaza be 
gan to formulate his programs aimed at preparing 
the country to absorb with a maximum of efficiency 
future capital investments and the introduction of 
modern and mechanized methods of production. 

With a motto of “more production and 
politics” Galo Plaza has worked untiringly to speed 
up the slow pace of economic development, due in 
part to the lack of political stability, and to raise the 
living standards of the under-privileged factors of 
the population, particularly the peasants, by greater 
and better use of their traditional skills and abilities. 

The problem of rice production is one example 
of how technical aid has been applied under the 
administration of Galo Plaza. After World War I] 


less 


Ecuador’s rice exports began to fall off in the face of 
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the competition of cheaper rice prices from other 
countries. With the aid of experts from IBEC, the 
government reached the conclusion that by modern 
izing rice production methods, Ecuador could favor 
ably compete with any rice-producing nation in the 
world. By introducing low-cost production methods 
and mechanical farming equipment, a new record in 
rice exports was achieved in spite of a considerable 
decline in world market prices. 

At the same time the government initiated a pro 
gram to promote the banana production through a 
credit system, the benefits of which can be seen in the 
last three years. In the current year the 1948 pro 
duction will have been trebled. Ecuador is now the 
second largest producer of bananas in the world, the 
bulk of which are exported to the United States. 
Coffee, rice and banana exports in 1950 will set new 
all time high records for Ecuador. 

An agricultural experimental station in coopera- 
tion with the government development corporation 
is conducting a plan to propagate new species of 
fungae-resisting varieties of cacao, the planting of 
which is being carried out. This highly scientific pro- 
gram is considered by experts as the most advanced 
in the world. Cacao exports in 1950 which are the 
highest in 25 years amounted to $18.5 million, while 
coffee totalled $17.4 million, the latter constituting 
a record. 

By the end of 1950, Ecuador registered an over 
all favorable balance of trade of $16,900,000. Ex 
ports have been the highest in the history of the 
country. There is no actual shortage of dollars in 
Ecuador; the government maintains a policy of im- 
ports control in order to conserve hard currency to 
meet its program of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. A decree passed Jast November stabilized 
the rate of exchange at 15 sucres to the dollar. 

One of the highest priority projects of the present 
administration has been the construction of a net- 
work of roads. Once this program is completed it 
will go a long way to aid in the tapping of the wealth 
which lies hidden and unused in 40% of Eucador’s 
land—all of it potentially productive. 

Included in this road network which is being built 
is the projected 186-mile road from Quito to Esmer- 
aldas which will open up thousands of square miles 
of the richest banana soil in the world and provide a 
nearby port for the products in the north of the 
country. Several hundred miles of roadways have 
already been constructed and the projected network 
of highways is swiftly nearing completion. When the 
chain of roads is finished it will link up rich, fertile 
regions of the mountain zone with the sea. Construc- 
tion work on the Pan American Highway has also 
been carried on in an effort to finish the last uncom- 
pleted section between Loja and the Peruvian border. 
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Ecuador’s tourist trade has been stimulated by a 
government program wich includes the construc 
tion of a series of inns which, added to existing 
modern hotels, is expected to take care of additional 
tourists. 

With the aid of the United Nations technical ex 
perts, Ecuador held its first national census last 
November. 

With the help of other forms of technical assist 
ance, Galo Plaza carried out a large scale public 
health program aimed principally at the two most 
deadly enemies of Ecuador—malaria and tubercu 
losis. 

A D-D-T campaign was carried out. Every home 
in affected areas of the country was sprayed; malaria 
incidence has been reduced from 25% to 2%. A 
BCG vaccination program was also initiated as a 
substantial step in the battle against TB. So far 
140,000 people have been vaccinated and 200,000 
tested. By the end of the year, the Public Health 
Department together with UNICEF aid and other 
organizations will have vaccinated a total of 1,000,- 
000. 

Mexico is the only other nation in Latin America 
where such a wide scale anti-tuberculosis campaign is 
being carried out. 

Fcuador has used intensively technical assistance 
in the last three years. A United Nations mission is, 
since 1949, advising the Government on fiscal ques- 
tions, budgetary structure, civil service organization, 
tariff reform, customs organization and census prob- 
lems. 

UNESCO has undertaken jointly with ILO to 
provide seven experts and 11 fellowships in higher 
education and fundamental education, chemistry, in- 
dustrial laboratories, hydraulic and mechanical in- 
dustries. FAO is providing 6 experts to advise and 
assist the Government in agricultural extension, im- 
provement of the country’s sheep raising industry, 
the storage of perishable food products and grain 
marketing. 

A health and sanitation service of the United 
States is cooperating in the building, staffing and 
equipping of hospitals, training professional and 
technical personnel and on a program of malaria con- 
trol. There are 8 technicians in a United States agri- 
cultural mission in Ecuador working on the improve- 
ment of cacao through plant selection. Some U. S. 
technicians are working on cereals and the improve- 
ment of food crops in general. 

There are 22 Ecuadorean trainees in the United 
States studying American methods in civil aviation, 
census, vital statistics, child welfare, public health 
and sanitation, water resources, aqueducts and sewers, 
education and labor statistics. 

To combat illiteracy, an intensive rural education 
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wholeheartedly supports the campaign initiated by 
the National Press Association. One of the prin- 
cipal organs for complementing this campaign is the 
Rural Ecuadorean Cultural Mobile Service. (SAR 
EC). This government organization is providing 
education for the peasants and villagers in remote 
parts of the country with teams of trucks, motor 
launches, motion picture projectors and courses in 
civics, farming, health and sports. In many remote 
villages there is arising for the first time a new feel- 
ing of intimate contact with the national administra- 
tion and with the rest of the world. 


I] 

While striving to achieve his goal of large-scale 
economic development and modernization for Ecua- 
dor, Galo Plaza has been faced with a host of other 
problems during these first few years of his admini- 
stration. The lack of capital, modern machinery and 
technicians; the heart-breaking diaster of the Ambato 
earthquake in 1949, and subsequent destructive 
floods and fires have all been added burdens which 
the administration faced. 

However these obstacles and catastrophies have 
not discouraged the people of Ecuador nor the Gov- 
ernment in their determination to modernize and 
develop the economy and raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the masses. 

The stern attitude of the administration to gain 
achievements in the face of these obstacles has served 
to fire the enthusiasm of the President and his de- 
termination to consolidate these gains and grapple 
with the enormous basic problems which must stil] 
be overcome. 

Throughout his term of office, Galo Plaza has 
faithfully put into action one of his main philosophic 
concepts of democracy—maintenance of individual 
liberties within a system that has as its prime objec- 
tive the benefit of society as a whole. 

At his inauguration, he outlined this concept by 
saying: “The leaders of Mankind are at present en- 
gaged in the task of finding the proper equilibrium 
between classical individualism on the one hand, and 
the imperative claims of society on the other. The 
ommipotent, sovereign, despotic individual can no 
longer exist whether as lawmaker, head of State, 
economic glutton. With every day that passes, the 
individual becomes more and more a cooperative 
and active element within the social whole. But it is 
equally certain that the complex social order of 
which we are a part, has developed on the basis of 
individual liberties.” 

Under his administration, Ecuador has shown 
that it can thrive under a democracy, criticize, vote, 
discuss, demand changes and at the same time have 
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a political stability which has allowed the economic 
development of the country to proceed unhampered. 
It is because of these unerring qualities that he has 
gained international respect and prestige. 

Although there are in Ecuador some publications 
severely critical of some of the aspects of the Galo 
Plaza administration, there has never been the 
slightest curtailment of their freedom to publish 
whatever they like. Much to the regret of his ad 
mirers Plaza makes a point of following his father’s 
steps who often supplied from his private means 
newsprint’ to the financially embarrassed-opposition 
editors. 

Civic interest in government has constantly in 
creased under his administration. Some 300,000 
citizens cast ballots during the 1948 presidential 
elections. One year later, 500,000 registered for the 
congressional elections and an equal number for the 
municipal elections of 1950. It is believed that an 











even greater number will take part in the 1952 
presidential elections. 

As President, Galo Plaza has introduced many 
innovations in running the government. Before 
taking policy decisions, he prefers to assign specific 
tasks to competent authorities or experts for their 
study and opinion. This is part of his method of 
applying the most advanced and efficient techniques 
to the problems of Ecuador. He has also often 
opened consultations with the rival major parties 
of the country—Liberal, Conservative and Socialist 
—on important policy decisions. 

When the earthquake of Ambato rocked the coun- 
try on August 5, 1949, Galo Plaza rushed to the 
scene of destruction, organized rescue squads and 
led the emergency program of speeding aid to the 
stricken zone. The earthquake took a toll of 6,000 


victims, made 120,000 homeless and caused damage 
totaling more than $100,000,000—three times the 


total of the national budget. 

Galo Plaza issued a world-wide call for aid to the 
victims of the earthquake. His call for help struck 
a responsive chord in numerous countries of the 
world which sent medicine, clothing, money and 
supplies. 

Hardly had Ecuador recovered from the shock 


“To Combine Our 


of the havoc-wreaking earthquake which affected 
three provinces, when another catastrophe hit the 
nation. Severe floods inundated many regions in the 
South and Central part of the country. Large scale 
fires have since razed two of the principal ports. 
Galo Plaza played a leading role organizing rescue 
work in all these emergencies, raising the spirits of 
the people and mobilizing their resources and power 
to combat them and to restore normalcy and order. 

Thus Galo Plaza believes that he is proving to 
the world that the democratic formula actually 
works not only in the highly industrialized and de- 
veloped countries, but also in the small ones with 
very complex problems, including 'the lack of po- 
litical stability. 

During these three years Ecuadorians in all walks 
of life have devoted their maximum efforts to de- 
velop the natural resources of their country, and the 
president’s personal qualities, his cordiality and 
optimism, his political philosophy and_ profound 
democratic faith, have been valuable contributions 
and a significant factor in the general well-being of 
the country. On more than one occasion after a 
virulent attack on his government when all seemed 
disposed to a great show, he has laughed and said: 
“Tt takes two to make a fight and I am not mad yet.” 
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United Nations Day, 1951 


A year ago the shock of the Korean invasion, ap- 
parently timed for the anniversary of the signature 
of the Charter, June 25, seemed a deliberate affront 
to the United Nations. The peoples of the Member 
States were challenged to a reappraisal of the obliga- 
tions undertaken five years before at San Francisco, 
and a reaffirmation of their faith in the underlying 
principles on which the organization had_ been 
founded. 

In the very first article of the Charter, the sixty 
member countries, whose territories cover most of 
the land surface of the globe, solemnly pledged to 
combine their efforts to accomplish certain great com- 
mon purposes: to maintain international peace and 
security; to cooperate in solving international eco- 
nomic and social problems; to encourage respect for 
human rights and fundamental] freedoms, recognizing 
the principle of equal rights for individuals without 
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distinction as to race or sex, and for nations whether 
large or small. These aims were no mere after- 
thought, nor set of platitudes drafted by a single 
spokesman for uncritical acquiescence by the dele- 
gates. They represent rather the common thinking 
of that remarkable group of men and women, so 
diverse in language, appearance and political experi- 
ence, but so deeply united in purpose and conviction, 
whose arduous and earnest efforts. produced a docu- 
ment affecting the history of the world. 

The world-wide observance of the anniversary of 
the coming into force of the Charter on October 24, 
United Nations Day, is unique; no other day is so 
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universally observed, by peoples of so many differ- 
ent races, creeds, and ideologies. Last year the day 
was marked by a greater number of celebrations than 
ever before, many imbued with an impressive solemn- 
ity in view of the challenge of Korea. In some 
countries—France, Greece, Great Britain, for ex- 
ample—United Nations flags were formally pre- 
sented to troops on their way to fight in a far corner 
of the world, to uphold the pledge of collective se- 
curity. 

From Afghanistan to Yugoslavia the day was ob- 
served by the governments and peoples of the sixty 
member nations through official messages, flag-rais- 
ing ceremonies, special meetings, commemorative 
postage stamps, and an endless variety of celebta- 
tions sponsored by schools, churches, and civic or- 
ganizations. Many municipalities took the occasion 
to name some principal street or square for the United 
Nations. Throughout France, public buildings were 
decorated , and flew the United Nations flag, as did 
all government buildings in Colombia; in Belgium 
the blue and white banner flew for a week in the Parc 
de Bruxelles, surrounded by the flags of the 60 
members; in London and Bangkok, Santiago and 
D jakarta the flag was raised by the Prime Minister 
in a formal public ceremony. 

In one town. on the German-Danish frontier a 
group of organizations presented to the Lord Mayor 
a United Nations flag, saying: “We in the frontier 
town of Denmark, where two nations meet and so 
many people have experienced two world wars, ought 
to celebrate United Nations Day in a special way. 
We believe that we have special possibilities to make 
our contribution to peace and understanding among 
the peoples of the world. The youth of our town, 
Danish and German, are gathered here today and 
it is our wish that this generation work in harmony 
with the United Nations.” 

In our own country the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day, appointed each year 
by the President, has now established permanent 
headquarters at 816 21st Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Programs of every conceivable type were 
presented last year, ranging from a series of activ- 
ities jointly sponsored by all important local organ- 
izations in a community to amazingly effective pro- 
grams in isolated country schools with no resources 
except the imagination and interest of teacher and 
pupils. One such tiny rural school, with only nine 
students ranging from the first to the eighth grade, 
demonstrated a real understanding of the significance 
of the day. They made and showed at the county 
fair a big World Friendship book, with letters and 
mementoes from children all over the world with 
whom they had been corresponding for a year. Then 
they made a United Nations flag—the only one in 
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their county—and invited the whole community, 
and another rural school some distance away, to join 
them in observing October 24. They made up 
pledge for the occasion: 


“We the people of the United Nations, hereby pledge our 
loyalty to all peace-loving people. We pledge our eyes to see 
the likeness of mankind. We pledge our hearts toward under- 
standing the brotherhood of man. We pledge our lives toward 
peace for all.” 


“We aren’t very large,” they wrote, “but we think 
if everyone tries to help the people near him to un 
derstand about other people being like us that some 
day everyone may have understanding.” 

This year the slogan chosen for United Nations 
Day, “To Combine Our Efforts,” challenges all of 
us to do our part in that same spirit, cooperating in 
our own communities, and with peoples of like mind 
throughout the world, in developing true interna 
tional understanding. 

Impending universal military service has made 
Americans aware as never before of the impact of the 
international crisis upon their personal lives. College 
students, says one of their leaders, “all have become 
internationally minded, prodded by the feeling that 
very soon some of us will be the men at the front 
line.” Undeniably our world is shadowed by dark 
clouds of war and international tension, yet this is no 
time for cynicism or despair. Retreat into the past 
is obviously impossible; a bold, resolute, and imag- 
inative policy is essential if our cherished civilization 
is to be preserve main worth preserving. The 
supreme task confronting us is the creation of a strong 
and stable world order. To be successful, it must have 
the support of popular loyalties and understanding, 
not in one nation alone, but in many countries, all 
around the world. That is the real significance of 
this widely shared experience of the observance of 
United Nations Day by so many peoples in so many 
differing yet fundamentally similar ways. 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
constitute a vast network of interlocking machinery 
for solving world problems through cooperative ac- 
tion. The world perspective they can focus on uni- 
versal problems such as public health makes a most 
significant contribution to the developing sense of 
world community. In political matters, the great 
problem is to coordinate the national policies of the 
member nations in harmony with their joint deci- 
sions, since it is on the national governments that 
the United Nations must rely for its action arm. 

By making the original proposals that eventually 
emerged in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, and 
by voting in favor of the resolution in the General 
Assembly last November, the United States made 
clear, as a matter of official policy, its support of the 
proposition that the General Assembly should utilize 
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its powers under the Charter to initiate collective 
measures for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, when the Security Council proves un- 
able to exercise its primary responsibility in this re- 
spect. The resolution establishes a Peace Observa- 
tion Commission and a Collective Measures Com- 
mittee, each made up of 14 designated Members, 
and recommends that each Member nation “maintain 
within its national armed forces elements so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could promptly be 
made available, in accordance with its constitutional 
processes, for service as a United Nations unit or 
units, upon recommendation by the Security Council 
or the General Assembly.” To date, twenty Member 
states—including the United States—have indicated 
that they are complying with this recommendation; 
eight have replied that they are unable to do so. The 
resolution is a significant indication of the vitality 
and flexibility of the Charter. Obstructive use of 
the veto may temporarily prevent Security Council 
action, but the overwhelming majority of the Mem 
bers can find a way to prevent frustration of the 
basic purposes of the Charter, “To maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to that end to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppres- 
sion of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
pence. ...” 

As we observe on October 24 the sixth anniversary 
of the establishment of the United Nations, let us 
apply the slogan, “To Combine Our Efforts,” as a 
touchstone for American policy at all levels, local, 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Boarp oF DirEc'roRs 


\DDITIONS ‘TO THI 


The Society is glad to welcome to its Board of Directors the 
following eminent men who were elected at the annual meet- 
ing and who have accepted membership. 


CuHarvtes G. Fenwick, Political Scientist, author and Jecturer. 
He has been a Professor of Political Science in several colleges, 
served on many important boards and since 1948 he has been 
Director of the Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion of the Pan American Union. 


Denys P. Myers. A publicist whose writing and lectures on 
World Organization are well-known. He organized the Refer- 
ence Service on International Affairs in the American Library 
in Paris, and has directed research in other libraries. He is now 
in the Office of the Legal Advisor in the Department of State. 


Joun M. Vorys. A Lawyer, member of Congress from Ohio. 
In early life he taught in the College of Yale in China; he was 
a pilot in the U. S. Naval Air Service in the first World War. 
Mr. Vorys was secretary of the American delegation to the 
Conference on Limitation of 
the first Director on Aeronautics in Ohio. 








U.N.’S WORLD SEAL 








The official United Nations Seal, 
approved by the General Assem- 
ly in 1946, represents a map of 
the world, as seen from the North 
Pole, surrounded by olive 
branches. Centered on the Green- 
wich Meridian, it extends to 60 
degrees latitude South. The map 
is inscribed in gold on a field of 
smoke-blue. Water areas are 
white. The seal, or emblem, is 
also featured in the United Na- 
tions flag, etched in white in 
the center of a smoke-blue field. 











Armaments, 1921-22, and was 


national and international. More than ever this year 
the day will be an occasion for solemn rededication 
to the underlying philosophy of the United Nations 
as a symbol of world community, over-riding na- 
tional differences and harmonizing conflicting inter- 
ests by processes of negotiation and conciliation based 
on the recognition of equal rights. 
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NuMBER SIX 
GEORGE CONE BECKWITH 

During the life of William Ladd, organizer of 
the American Peace Society and “Prophet of Peace,” 
some had said that it was a “one man Society” and 
would die when Ladd did. But a man was ready to 
catch the torch from the hand of Ladd. He was 
George Cone Beckwith. 

Beckwith was born January 3, 1801, the son of 
Butler and Hannah Cone Beckwith of East Haddam, 
Connecticut. 

He attended Middlebury College, Vermont, 
graduating in 1822. In 1826 he graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary. He became suc- 
cessively pastor of a church in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
professor in Lane and Andover Seminaries and then 
pastor of the High Street Congregational Church in 
Portland, Maine. 

While in Portland he met Mr. Ladd and read the 
forceful articles on peace by him which were pub- 
lished from 1823-1827 in the Christian Mirror, 
weekly newspaper of Portland. At once he began, 
himself, to preach and lecture on the same theme 
of world peace. Ladd recognized a valuable co-work- 
er and in 1837, on motion of Ladd, Beckwith was 
made Corresponding Secretary of The American 
Peace Society. In the year ending May 1838 he 
travelled some 5000 miles, mainly in New England, 
lecturing, and wrote fifty articles for papers. 

When in 1841 Mr. Ladd died, Beckwith, who had 
worked so harmoniously under his leadership, was 
given the task of taking over the responsibility as 
Secretary-Editor and general fund-raiser, which he 
carried for over 30 years. 

American Peace Society publications were sent to 
many other societies and publications in Europe and 
all over America. A few salaries and expenses of 
agents had to be paid and, as in the life of Ladd, de- 
ficiencies were often made up out of the Secretary’s 
own pocket. Always the burden of money-raising 
was an acute problem. 

Beckwith often turned back a large part of his 
small salary to the Society. Realizing that this proc- 
ess did not insure its future operations, he suggested 
in 1856 to his Directors that a permanent fund of at 
least $30,000 be raised to be invested for the Society. 
He, himself, pledged $5000 and offered to raise the 
entire amount. 

Meanwhile came the financial panic of 1857 and 
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Leaders For Peace in The American Peace Society 


the Civil War was brewing. Yet, the sum was raised, 
through his untiring efforts and there was by 1866 
a nominal amount of $30,254, some of it to be real- 
ized when wills were settled. The fund was to be 
administered by trustees who should be members in 
good standing of some Christian Church, should 
serve without salary, and report annually to the 
American Peace Society as long as the Society main 
tained satisfactorily a periodical for peace, an office 
and a paid official to transact business. The peace 
fund has of course fluctuated in value through the 
years, with new bequests and changing financial con 
ditions, but it is still the backbone of the American 
Peace Society’s resources. 

It would be inaccurate to say that raising the 
Permanent Peace Fund, while at the same time keep 
ing up all the current work of the Society was Beck 
with’s chief claim to honor. The regular never 
flagging work of educating the popular mind on the 
possibility of peace and the means to its accomplish 
ment went on for the entire 33 years of Beckwith’s 
secretaryship. 

In 1843 he was one of 11 members of the Amer 
ican Peace Society to attend a “Conference on Peace” 
in London, where he was one of the Secretaries. The 
following year he was made honorary mem 
ber of the newly organized “Societé de la Paix de 
Paris.” That same year he presented to President 
Tyler in Washington a copy of the “Address” issued 
by the London Convention, having been introduced 
to the President by Comptroller of the Treasury, 
former Governor of Maine, A. K. Parris. 

In 1851 Beckwith attended a Peace Congress in 
London at which he and Elihu Burritt were again 
Secretaries. Beckwith at that Congress gave an ad 
dress on Stipulated Arbitration. Of this speech an 
English editor stated “The foreign speech which 
pleased me most was that delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith.” 

He was energetic in circularizing and talking with 
all the Governors and legislators of New England; 
he pressed the idea of the Arbitration clause in 
treaties and several of the New England states took 
action in its behalf. The U. S. Congress was also 
petitioned. 

By 1854 two U.S. treaties, one with Great Britain 
on fisheries, and one with Mexico provided for arbi 
tration of disputes. Abroad, due to the work of peace 
men, including Beckwith, the Treaty of Paris, closing 
the Crimean War had a clause on Arbitration. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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nation 


The “wicked and adulterous” 
ing for a sign two thousand years ago was 
denied one because of its perversity. The 
nations of today are given many signs but unfortunately seem 
incapable of interpreting them because of .their dullness of 
understanding. This disquieting state of affairs would indicate 
that humanity is being driven fatalistically along by forces that 
cannot be readily understood or effectively controlled. 

World Horizons has constantly attempted to point out what 
seem to be the significant signs indicating how these powerful 
forces are operating. We are being warned -in various ways not 
to allow ourselves to be distracted from the main trends and 
currents of events by misleading and illusory incidents. The war 
in Korea thus is seen to be only an episode in the struggle now 
being fought all over the world. The major role in this struggle 
played by the Russian Communists is revealed as a world revolu- 
tion of catastrophic meaning. And this world revolution is dis- 
closing an inner struggle for the conquest of the minds and the 
hearts of men by evil influences which can only be faintly ap- 
prehended. Our ultimate task is to analyze, if we can, these 
sinister destructive influences and devise ways to strengthen the 
beneficient influences to build up a sound society immune to the 
evil forces that now menace our civiilzation. 


SIGNS OF 
THE TIMEs 


need not be an economist to 
recognize certain signs of economic dis- 
turbance and possible disaster. The rapid 
spiral of increased wages and prices is plainly accelerating in a 
most alarming manner. The actual costs of the necessities of life, 
in spite of the efforts of the government in Washington to gain 
control, are already so high as to endanger the living standards 
of millions of people. We are warned of the imminent danger 
of inflation when money no longer will have sufficient purchasing 
power, to be followed by a general financial ‘collapse with all 
its dire possibilities. 


One expert 


Economic 
SIGNS 


One most disquieting sign of the times is the temper of mind 
of those who perform the essential services for the production 
of the basic necessities of life. Whether under the compulsion 
of the rising cost of living or the truculent demands of labor 
leaders, every strike that results in increased wages plainly ac- 
celerates this spiral of wages, prices, inflation, and economic 
collapse. It is not difficult to discern the reasons for the belliger- 
ent temper of mind of those who command control] over basic 
production. The farmer, who has always been considered the 
prototype of rugged individualism and independence, now finds 
himself enmeshed in this vicious spiral. Not only must he pay 
exorbitant wages and higher prices for the machinery required 
in place of hand labor, he is also compelled to look to the Gov- 
ernment for protection of the price of farm products as well as 
for fertilizers to maintain his farm. 

Probably the most powerful force at work to create an ugly 
temper of mind is the hatred engendered by decades of struggle 
by the labor unions to protect the interests of labor against the 
stupid avarice of employers who for too long exacted the utmost 
labor for the lowest compensation. The triumph of the Labor 
Government in Great Britain was due all too plainly to the 
callous indifference of the “upper classes” throughout the cen- 
turies to the sufferings and needs of the “lower classes.” 
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It is a platitude to comment that Communism has alway: 
profited by the existence of social injustices and their dreadful 
aftermath of crime, vice, and revolution. The communists today 
are openly exulting over the confirmation of the soundness of 
the analysis of the economic situation and the prophecies of 
Karl Marx over a hundred years ago. And those who becamx 
his disciples have had ample opportunities to test their socialistic 
theories and to evolve clever tactics for the devious war against 
Capitalism. There would seem to be hardly any doubt that 
such communist leaders as Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin and others 
have so accurately analyzed the whole economic structure of the 
Western Democracies that they are able by sinister means to ac- 
celerate the destructive tendencies that seem inherent in our 
civilization. In country after country, through strikes, sabotage 
and propaganda, the communists have succeeded in undermining 
national currencies and in accelerating the spiral of increased 
wages and prices. It would be stupid to scoff at the sadistic con- 
fidence shown by Stalin in his belief in the eventual collapse of 
the American economic system. We are already beginning to 
question how long this nation can continue to stand the increas- 
ing strain of billions upon billions of spending for national 
security. 


At the very basis of Marxist Socialism lies 
the dogma of class hatred. His theory that 
man is merely the product of his economic 
environment cannot be applied except by the triumph of hatred 
over the sentiment of brotherly solicitude and love that underlies 
religious belief. Out of his own personal misfortunes and un- 
happiness Marx reached the belief that there must of necessity 
always be war against religion. He realized that no socialist 
should ever be allowed to believe in the sacredness of person- 
ality and the inviolability of the soul of man. 

We are therefore warranted in fearing this growing temper 
of class hatred which is fast taking hold of the minds of men, 
of intellectuals as well as laborers. Every strike for increased 
compensation and easier conditions of labor serves to reveal not 
only a ruthless selfishness but also an unchristian hatred that is 
leading society straight to destruction. 

The writer of these disquieting observations once had an in- 
teresting discussion concerning the class struggle with Kun Bela, 
the leader of the communist revolution in Hungary in 1919. 
When asked to define more exactly the terms “proletariat” and 
“bourgeoisie” he admitted that the expression “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” meant that a few leaders must seize power and 
educate the masses to understand the nature of their grievances 
and their rights. One of his most fanatical followers, who was 
making fiery appeads to the Hungarians to “eliminate the 
bourgeoisie,” reluctantly admitted to eliminate a class might mean 
the murder of many individuals. When this writer expostulated 
with Kun against this gospel of class hatred he replied that 
when he was beaten up in prison a short while before he said to 
his torturers that he hoped when their turn came they would 
take their punishment as philosophically as he was taking his. 

This doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
obviously is the law of the jungle and can only result in the 
degradation of the human race to the primitive struggle for 
existence. To arrest this trend back to the jungle demands that 
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we help mankind to regain a right temper of mind by the or- 
ganization of constructive forces that will no longer permit the 
existence of social injustices and their attendant evils. 


Out of the miseries, the fears and feelings 
of desperation that have obsessed the peoples 
of Europe for nearly half a century is 
emerging a somewhat tenuous faith in the possibility of a brighter 
state of affairs. ‘The economic aid which the United States has 
been able to inject into the economic blood stream of the Western 


HopEFUL 
AUGURIES 


European nations has done much to stimulate their confidence 
and raise their morale. The promise of military aid under the 
inspiring leadership of General Eisenhower has also served 
mightily to help build up a sounder morale. One hopeful sign 


has been the action ot several countries to unite more closels 
in the face of the common menace of communism. France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg have ven- 
tured to propose a single super-national defense system which 
would be operated under a parliament, a cabinet and a court of 
justice constituting the rudiments of a continental government 
The failure of Great Britain, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries to join in this idealistic gesture is greatly to be re- 
gretted. Nevertheless, it does give reason to hope for a much 
better temper of mind leading towards more generous under- 
standings and the realization that the basis of world peace 
“the peace of righteousness.” Such a peace can come not from 
hatred but from the solicitude of all men for the freedom and 
the respect duc to every human being. 
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WiLLiAM AveERELL HarriMANn 


Averell Harriman has been a top-ranking government official 
for over fifteen years. He is now charged with the -most im- 
portant, yet delicate mission in his career. He has succeeded in 
the difficult task of mediation in reopening negotiations between 
Great Britain and Iran over the controversy caused by Iranian 
oil nationalization. ‘Thanks to his efforts these negotiations 
though interrupted may solve a potentially dangerous threat to 
world peace. 

Before entering public service, Harriman was a central figure 
in private banking and in the railroad and shipping industries. 
He came to Washington in 1934 as an administrator with the 
\NRA. Then after a time with the Office of Production Man- 
agement he became in March, 1941 the Special Representative 
of President Roosevelt to the British government, coordinating 
lend-lease, production, and shipment. He worked closely with 
Churchill. For three years (1943-46) he was Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union and came to believe in the necessity of a 
“get-tough” policy with Russia after the war. He returned from 
the USSR to America by way of the Orient, conferring with 
Chang Kai-Shek (at the same time as the Marshall Mission), and 
visiting officials in Korea and Tokyo. For a short time there- 
after he was Ambassador to Great Britain. He returned in 
September, 1946 to succeed Henry A. Wallace as Secretary of 
Commerce. Then, in April, 1948 he became Special Repre- 
sentative in Europe under the E.C.A. Since Jast year he has 
served as Special Assistant to the President for Foreign Affairs. 


LEOPOLD Ill 


Sectional, religious, political, and racial differences had be- 
come pronounced in Belgium over the question of the monarchy. 
These differences now appear to have been submerged by the 
abdication of Leopold II] and the succession of his son Baudoin. 
Leopold had been King of the Belgians since February, 1934 
when his father Albert died from a fall while mountain climbing. 
Leopold lost the confidence of a majority of the Belgians when 
he surrendered his country to the Germans on May 28, 1940. 
Refusing to join the government in exile in London, Leopold 
was confined in Lacken Palace and later in Germany. After 
Belgian liberation he remained in Switzerland until receiving a 
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mandate to return. He was given this mandate with the proviso 
that he abdicate shortly after his return. He relinquished the 
monarchy in favor of his son on July 17, a few weeks before 
Baudoin had reached his majority. 


ABDULLAH 


Abdullah Ibn el Hussein, King of Jordan, was assassinated 
while entering a Mosque on July 20, 1951. Thus ended the 
career of one of the most important personalities in the Middle 
Fast. Abdullah was born in Mecca in 1882 of the famous 
Hashemite family, descended from the Prophet Mohammed. 
His boyhood was spent at the court of Abdul Hamid in Constan- 
tinople as a royal hostage. From 1908 to 1914 he was the rep- 
resentative from Mecca in the Turkish parliament. With th 
breakup of the Ottoman Empire Abdullah joined Lawrence of 
Arabia in the struggle against the Turk. In 1919 Winston 
Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, had him created Emir of 
Transjordan after he had tried to conquer a kingdom for him- 
self in Syria and Jraqg. Thus began a lifelong alliance with th« 
British. After World War II he became King of the inde- 
pendent state of Jordan. He, along with Glubb Pasha, led the 
invasion into Israel in 1948. Since then, however, he drew apart 
from the Arab League and pursued an independent policy which 
recognized the political reality of the state of Israel. 


ApMIRAL Joy 


Chief of the United Nations Cease-fire Committee in Korea 
is Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy, Commander of U.S. Naval 
Forces, Far East, since August, 1949. His patience and skill in 
attempting to work out an armistice in Korea has given evidenc« 
that confidence has been rightly placed in him by the United 
Nations members participating in the Far Eastern conflict. Thi 
fifty-six year old Missourian graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1916 and served in World War I on the Pennsylvania. After 
World War I he received a graduate degree from the University 
of Michigan in explosive engineering. During World War II 
he served as fleet opefations officer and later commanded a 
cruiser division. In 1946 he assumed the important command 
at the Naval Proving Grounds. Should a cease-fire be achieved 
in Korea, credit will be largely due to the efforts of Admiral Joy. 








MarsHaL PETAtn 


Marshal] of France Henri Pétain died July 23 on the Ile d’Yeu 
to which he had been confined after being sentenced to “national 
indignity.” Petain, born in 1856, went through the typical 
military training at Saint Cyr. He was the heroic defender of 
Verdun in 1916. The year following he became Commander in 
Chief of French Forces on the Western Front. In 1925-26 he 
commanded French forces in the sanguinary Moroccan revolt 
of Abd-el-Krim. He served as Ambassador to Spain from 1939 
until the Fall of France, when he returned to become Vice 
Premier. In June, 1940 he became Premier and Chief of the 
French State at Vichy. With the Liberation he was tried, found 
guilty, and exiled to the He d’Yeu. The President of the Re- 
public has permitted his burial in France. 


ApMIRAL SHERMAN 


The country’s top-ranking naval officer died at the end of 
July in Naples after concluding his mission to Spain and while 
investigating the condition of naval forces of the Atlantic Pact 
countries. Forrest Percival Sherman attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and graduated with distinction from the 
Naval Academy in 1917. After serving in European waters 
during World War I, Sherman naval 
aviation and carrier operation. 
Pensacola, a graduate of the Naval War College, and an instruc- 
From 1933 to 1936 he was in 


became an expert in 


He was an early student at 


tor in aviation at Annapolis. 


charge of naval aviation ordnance. After 1940 he was with the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. In 1946 he became 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations and, in November, 1949 he 
succeeded Admiral Denfield as Chief of Naval Operations. Ad- 
miral Sherman was a principal architect of unification of th 
armed forces and was a valued member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


Kart GRUBER 


Austria’s young and able Foreign Minister is Karl Gruber, 
unyielding in his determination to prevent Russian domination 
of his occupied country. “There must be no compromise between 
a democratic constitution and a communist dictatorship,” he has 
stated. Gruber started his career as an clectrical engineer, but 
shifted to the study of Jaw. In 1937 he 
in law from the University of Vienna. After the Amschluss in 
1938 he went into underground activities, lived in Berlin and 
established channels of communication between underground 
workers in Germany and Austria. Through these channels: he 
was able to reach allied intelligence officers in Switzerland during 


received a doctorate 


the war. 

Towards the close of the war he went to the Tyrol and Jed 
the resistance movement there. He then became civil governor 
of Tyrol and then Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
In September, 1945 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Gruber is the leader of the left-wing of Chancellor Leopold 
Fig]’s People’s Party, the Catholic centrist party. 
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U.N. Posrace Sramps DersiGNrep 

The first U.N. postage stamps will appear this fall, in the 
5 official languages, English, French, Russian,, Spanish and Chi- 
nese. Six designs for regular postage and two for air mail depict 
the U.N. flag, U.N. Headquarters, Human Rights, the U.N. 


linking the eastern and western hemispheres and the theme of 


peace, security and justice. 


TECHNICAL Alp 


Between June 1950 and May 1951 the U.N. and its special- 
ized agencies provided 125 experts from 29 countries to 24 
requesting countries. They gave advice on matters ranging from 
tax administration to cottage industries, from census taking to 
the way to tap underground water in a desert. In addition 406 
international fellowships and scholarships in fields of economic 
development and public administration had been approved for 
nationals of 57 countries. 


Anoruer Duty ror tHe U.N. 


At its meeting in Bern, Switzerland in July, the Interna- 


tional Penetentiary Commission made arrangements for the 


transfer of its functions and activities to the U.N. 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL CouR1 


By a resolution passed December, 1950 the General Assembly 
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of the U.N. established a committee to prepare preliminary 
proposals for the statute of an Court. 
American delegate to the Committee’s first meeting in Geneva, 
August, 1951, was George Maurice Morris, a Director for many 


vears of the American Peace Society. 


international criminal 


KaumMuxks A Prospiem -ro THE I.R.O. 


The International Refugee Organization which ends its work 
next year, is still trying to find a place in which to settle a group 
of about 700 people, called Kalmuks, a Russian word for rem- 
nant. They are descendants of Genghis Khan’s “Golden Horde” 
which swept over Asia and Russia in the 15th century. Mainls 
farmers, their religion is Buddhism, adopted from Tibet in 
the 16th century. They left Russia with the German armies 
in retreat, and are reported to be unusually law-abiding, indus- 
trious and gentle people with above average intelligence. They 
would like to settle in Alaska, 


UNESCO Asks Less Monty FRoM ‘rHe U.S. 


A notable vote taken by the Administrative Committee of 
UNESCO at its Paris mecting in June, reduces the assessment 
of the U.S. to 334%% of the 1952 budget. Gratitude was 
expressed to the U.S. for having hitherto carried a larger share 
of the financial load. This move carries out the theory that no 


state should pay more than one third of the total expense. 
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STANDARD CopE For Roap Sicns 


\ standardized code for road signs and trafic regulation 
has been adopted by the U.N. Uniform pictorial signs replace 
directions by word. The code differs somewhat from that used 
in the U.S. but experts expect to reconcile the two systems. Some 
countries have already adopted the new, easily understood 


signals, 


Grass Roors AMBASSADORS 


A delegation of 48 young Americans from farms in 33 states 
and Alaska were commissioned this summer by the Directors of 
Public Affairs of the Department of State to spend four months 
on farms in 22 foreign countries. Young farmers from the same 
countries came to stay on American farms for the same period. 
Expenses were paid by local organizations and individuals here 


and abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL Roap FEDERATION AND Point 4 


A good roads campaign, designed to cover Latin America, 
the Near East and South Asia is planned by the Point 4 Ad- 
ministration and the International Road Federation. The plan 
includes training operators and mechanics selected from various 
countries to study road construction in Universities here. The 
Federation is sponsored by more than 350 U.S. business firms. 


Human Retarions CENTER 


A new institution to be known as the Albert M. Greentield 
Center for Human Relations and designed to afford service to 
communities having racial and religious conflicts has been esta- 
lished at the University of Pennsylvania. 


CoMMUNITY SCRAP-BOOKS FOR OVER-SEAS 


Some 26 scrapbooks on their community life were prepared 
by local chapters of the Virginia division of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women lately, presented to the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters, and have been accepted for placing in some 
of the 140 U. S. Information Centers Overseas. 


U.S. Trusr Terrvrory in THE Paciric 


Some 1,560 islands in the Pacific, spread over three million 
square miles of ocean, and including the North Marianas, Caro- 
lines and Marshall Island groups have now been transferred from 
the U."S. Navy to U. S. civilian control. Elbert D. Thomas, 
former Senator from Utah, is appointed High Commissioner. 
The islands, mandated to Japan by the League of Nations, were 
taken by the U. S. Navy in 1944 and are now entrusted by the 
U.N. to the U.S. to be administered under the trusteeship pro- 
visions of the Charter. Living conditions have been much im- 
proved already under the administration of the navy. The 
ultimate aim, though far distant, is to train the islanders to govern 
themselves. 


RicipRocaL TRAp} 


In announcing the signing of the Trade Agreements Extension 
\ct in June, President Truman declared the U.S. will continue 
its efforts to expand world trade to build the strength of the 
free world. 

CorpenLi. Huis. Founpation 


The establishment of a “Cordell Hull Foundation for Inter- 
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national Education” has been announced. It is especially in- 
tended to strengthen the bonds between the I and Tatin 


America. 


FRIENDSHIP RESOLUTION FOR Russia 


The McMahon-Ribicoff “Fricndship Resolution” and the 
President’s transmittal message to the Soviet Government was 
broadcast twice each hour 24 hours a day for three days. In 
addition to Russian, the Voice has been using the languages of 
Ukrania, Georgia, Tatar, Turkestan, Armenia and Baltic States. 


CAMPAIGN oF TRUTH 


\ vital element of the U.S. Campaign of Truth is its exchange 
program. From a modest beginning in 1938 exchange activities 
are now on a world-wide basis. This year nearly 10,000  per- 
sons are being exchanged with more than 60 foreign countrie 
for study, teaching, lecturing, research and other educational 
activities. In addition some 3,000 stranded Chinese students 
in this country are being assisted, and hundreds of others enabled 
to attend American schools in their home countries. 


O.A.S. Cuartrer Ratiriep 


The Charter of the Organization of American States, drawn 
up in 1948 was ratified and deposited with the Pan American 
Union on behalf of the U.S. Government on June 19, 1951. 


Encuisn Tavour in Pert 


The American Center’s English teaching courses in Peru 
serve 3,000 students—an enrollment approximating that of 


Pr inc cton Unis ersity ° 


Carippean Work Happity ComeLerep 


The special Caribbean Commission of the Organization of 
American States came into existence because of tension between 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, Cuba and Guatemala. Im- 
proved relations having been established, the Commission quiets 
voted itself out of existence in May, 1951. 


CanapiaAn InpIANs HEALTHIER 


In an address before a meeting of Canada’s Health Service 
the Minister of National Health reported reduction of tuber- 
culosis among the Indians and Eskimos, the death rate having 
dropped 31% in four vears. Approximately 136,000 Indians 
and 9,000 Eskimos were served by the Health ministry. 


SCANDINAVIAN ConTracts WItH AMERICA 


Making for improved understanding with our hemisphere are 
the following Scandinavian organizations: The Sreeden-A merica 
Foundation, established in 1919, operates under state and privat: 
control. The Finnish-American Society, budgeted at $8,000, 
has sent students to the U.S. and uses magazines, cinema and 
theater to improve understanding. The Denmark-America Foun- 
dation exchanges students in cooperation with the International 
Institute of Education. The Norway-America Society gives 
awards and fellowships. They all combine the flexibility of pri- 
vate management with financial help from the Scandinavian 
State concerned. 


Grant To ArTHENs CoLLecr, GREECI 


The U.S. has signed a grant-in-aid agreement for $297,525 














with Athens College, which is a 25-year-old joint Greek-Ameri- 
can institution. This will permit the College to expand ‘its 
departments and to draw students from rural areas, where oppor- 
tunities are scarce, to become Point-Four scholars and return as 
teachers and technicians. 


U.S.S.R. CLaims ANOTHER “First INVENTION” 


The hard-surface dirigible credited to Count Zeppelin of 
Prussia is now added to the long list of Soviet-claimed first inven- 
tions. Like Alexander Graham Bell’s telephone the first Zeppelin, 
says the U.S.S.R., was really invented by a Russian! 


GERMAN Forestry Expert HERE 


Dr. Car] A. Schenk of Lindenfels, Germany, has spent three 
months in the U.S. to inspect our trees. “Trees,” he said, “are 
the greatest factories in the world. 1,575 different products arc 
manufactured automatically by a tree—all from water and raw 
elements in the soil.”” He said that this country is now leading 
the world in good forestry practice. 


Tourists in EUROPE 


The E.C.A. estimated that almost 320,000 American tourists 
would visit Europe this year, with dollar expenditures totalling 
as high as $250,000,000 in Marshall Plan countries. 


Housinc 1s West GERMANY 


Representatives of W. Germany’s Laender governments have 
been discussing a housing development program of 3,600 dwell- 
ings to be built entirely with Marshall Plan funds. Approxi- 


mately 65% of the occupants are expected to: be refugees. 


160 Years OF THE PoLisH ConsTiTUTION 


Poland’s constitution adopted May 3, 1791, was celebrated 
this year on its 160th anniversary. The original constitution 
was brilliantly defended by Kosciusko, who was also a hero in our 
own war of independence. 


WinTER Sports Nexr YEAR IN AUSTRIA 
It has been decided by a convention held in Venice that 


henceforth only one international sports week will be held in 
Europe; in January, 1952, the Sports Week will be held in 


Vienna, since al] the teams will be in Europe training for the 
Olympics. 


Uran CoLLeceEs AND Point 4 1N [RAN 


Because of experience and special competence in rural develop- 
ment three colleges in Utah will collaborate with Point 4 in the 
Iran Rural Improvement program by supplying personnel to con- 
duct study and planning in rural sociology, agronomy, animal 
husbandry, health, sanitation and nursing projects. 


“Point 4” For INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The American Friends’ Service Committee will, at the request 
of the government of India, carry on Point 4 projects under an 
agreement with the U.S. Technical Administration. Since 1942 
the Committee has been working in India, first in relief, then 
in long-range projects on a self-help basis. 

As part of a UNESCO technical assistance program to harness 
the country’s natural resources, a physicist has been sent to 
Pakistan to work with meteorologists to raise the amount of rain- 
fall on marginal land now unsuitable for crops. 


PAINTINGS BY JAPANESE CHILDREN 


In early summer an exhibition was held in Vienna of hundreds 
of pictures painted by Japanese children. Japan requested that 
in every country where they are shown an equal number of pic- 
tures be added painted by children of the exhibiting country. 
Thus « colection of ‘children’s work may be assembled. 


Lisprary ScHoo. in Tokyo 


A library Training School has been opened in Tokyo under 
the direction of the American Library Association, and is believed 
to be the only one outside of the U.S. to teach American Library 
concepts and practices. 


RELIEF FoR Korea (ARK) 


American relief for Korea is a national organization set up 
with the aid of the Department of State by ten members of the 
\merican Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., which will coordinate relief efforts for Korea. Clothing 
in good condition and money gifts are requested. Money should 
be sent to the American Relief for Korea, 133 39th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 





Fairy IN 


rHE 


FUTURE 


“Even more vital than a speedy strengthening of our com- 
mon defense is a ‘faith which can remove mountains,’ as is said 
in the Bible. From this faith come the realization of the present 
emergency and voluntary sacrifices. Without this faith in our 
own futare, even the mightiest fortifications, the most perfect 
equipment and the cleverest military positions remain empty 
shells which are unable to withstand any storms. It is precisels 
this faith in a better future, this faith in its own strength, which 
has made the United States the mightiest pillar in the Atlantic 


Alliance. 





Dirk U. STIKKER 
Netherlands Foreign Minister 
July 4, 1951 
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I. BacKGROUNDS 


Lusterware of Spain. By Alice Wilson Frothingham. (New 
York: Hispanic Society of America, 1951. Pp. xii, 310. 
Illus. $8.50). 

The development of lusterware in Spain from the 10th to the 
18th century; with 221 illustrations (some in color), with full 
notes, an excellent bibliography, and a good index. 

Bartolomé de las Casas. By Lewis Hanke. (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1951. Pp. viii, 102. Illus.). 

An interpretation of the life and writings of a great 16th 
century Spanish churchman, adventurer, and chronicler. 


Il. Tue Nationat Periop 


Handbook of Latin American Studies 1947, No, 13. Edited by 
Francisco Aguilera and Charmion Shelby. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 241. $8.50). 

The most recent edition of this helpful guide for students of 
Latin American Affairs: hereafter to be published by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press. 

Outline Political History of the Americas. By William Z. Foster. 
(New York: International Publishers, 1951. Pp. 668. Maps. 
$5.00). 

At attempt to correct the “limitations inseparable from all 
bourgeois histories,” by surveying the rise of the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere from the standpoint of the decay of cap- 
italism and the growth of world socialism. 

Mexican Road Race. 1950. Border to Border. By Roland 
Goodman. (Los Angeles: Floyd Clymer, 1950. Pp. 148. Illus. 
Maps. $2.00). 

An account of a difficult auto race of 2,135 miles across Mexico 
from May 5 to May 10, 1950, by 132 contestants seeking a 
prize of $38,610.40; profusely illustrated, and containing de- 
scriptions of Mexico for the tourists. 

The Haiti Pilot Project. Phase One. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 84. Illus. Map. 35 cents). 

A preliminary report of a UNESCO project to improve living 
conditions in the Marbial Valley in Haiti. 

Political Handbook of the World, 1951. Parliaments, Parties, 
and Press, as of January 1, 1951. By Water H. Mallory. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
vi, 230. $3.50). 

An annual summary of helpful information about the govern- 
ment of each country of the world, collected from the latest 
available sources. 

The Tropics: World of Tommorox. By Charles Morrow Wil- 
son. (New York: Harper and Bros., 1951. Pp. viii, 275. 
$3.50). 

The story of various tropical lands told in the lives of tropical 
inhabitants; with historical and geographical background mate- 
rial, a good bibliography and a fair index. 


II]. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Yearbook of World Affairs, 1951. Edited by George W. 
Keeton and Georg Schwarzenbeger. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1951. Pp. x, 428. $4.00). 


A timely symposium by European and American w riters deal- 
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BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


“DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA | 








ing with International and Domestic problems of various coun- 
tries and world areas; published under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Institute of World Affairs. 


IV. Aputr Fict'on 


The Devil’s Pitchfork. By Ruth Artist and Leora Peters. (Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance and Company, 1951. Pp. 293. $2.50). 
A novel about Mexican sugar beet workers in the southwestern 

part of the United States. 

Not Looked Upon with Favor. By Velma B. Clark. (Denver: 
Alan Swallow Company, 1951. Pp. iv,°132. $2.25). 

A fictionalized embassy-eye-view of the United States Foreign 
Service based on three years in the United States Embassy in 
Santiago, Chile. 

The Plumed Serpent, (Quetzalcoatl). By D. H. Laurence. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xviii, 445. $3.75). 

A new edition of a long out of print classic novel by a famous 
English writer. 

The Nine Days of Father Serra. By Isabelle Gibson Ziegler. 
(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1951. Pp. 
242. $3.00). 

A novel based on an episode during Father Junipero Serra’s 
sojourn in San Diego in 1769; well written by a journalist 
familiar with the history and people of the period. 


V. CuHiLpren’s Books 


Black Treasure. By Vincent Brown. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1951. Pp. 214. Illus. $2.50). 

An exciting account of treasure hunting in the jungles and 
mountains of Panama; written for older boys. 

Latin America, A missionary color book for children. By Theo- 
dore W. Engstrom. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1951. Pp. 24. Illus.). 

Twenty-three picture-outlines to be colored by children, deal- 
ing with Latin American scenes; with descriptive text. 

Let’s Read About South America. By Delia Goetz. (Grand 
Rapids: The Fideler Company, 1950. Pp. 128. Maps. 
Illus. $2.95). 

A picture book with text, glossary, and index; excellently 
illustrated with photographs and written by a leading author 
of children’s books about Latin America. 

Geography and World Affairs. By Stephen B. Jones and Marion 
F. Murphy. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1950. 
Pp. vi, 398. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. $3.36). 

A high school geography text concerned with world prob- 
lems and world relations, and especially the inter-relation of 
geography and history; excellently illustrated; with a section 
on “Latin America and World Affairs.” 

The Chewing Gum Trees. By Ruth Bishop Juline. (New 
York: Lothrop, Lee, and Shephard Company, 1950. Pp. 
122. Illus. $2.50). 

A story for children eight to twelve years old about two 
children in a family engaged in collecting chewing gum sap 
in the forests of Yucatan, Mexico; illustrated by Harlyn Dick- 
inson. 

The Land and People of Mexico. . By Flsa Larralde. (Phila- 
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delphia: 4. 8. 128. Illus. Map. 

$2.50). 

A volume in the Patriots of the Nattons Sertes giving in brief 

form a history’ of Mexico and a description of its people. 

Latin American Leaders, Edited by Mathilda Schirmer. (Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1951. Pp. vi, 185. Illus. 
$1.30). 

A collection of ten biographies of famous Latin Americans for 
children, ages five to eight, written as a volume in the Americans 
in Action Series; illustrated by Dirk Gringhuis. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Captain and Adventurer. By Geoffrey 
Trease. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 248. 
$2.50). 

A book for older boys about a great English sea captain and 
his adventures in Spanish America and elsewhere. 

Man’s Story. By T. Walter Wellbank. (Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1951. Pp. 768. Illus. Maps. Charts. 
$3.76). 

A superbly and profusely illustrated geography-history, with 
the development of Latin America placed in its proper perspec- 
tiVe. 

The City of Frozen Fire. By Vaughan Wilkins. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. vi, 250. $3.00). 

A romantic novel about an expedition on which an English boy 
went in search of the land of Quivira in 1826. 


Lippincott, 1950. Pp. 


VI. Spaniso AND PorruGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, 
DICTIONARIES, ETC. 


Historias de Don Quijote. Compiled by Ermilo Abreu Gomez 
and Joseph S. Flores. (New York: American Book Company, 
1950. Pp. x, 158. Illus.). 

A reader for first year Spanish students; with exercises and 
vocabulary. 

Speaking and Writing Spanish. By Frederick B. Agard, and 
others. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1951. ‘Two 
Volumes. Pp. vi, 166, xxiv; vi, 144, xxxv. $6.20). 

A two-volume Spanish text to teach beginners how to speak 
and read the language; with excellent pictures, student aids, and 
vocabulary. 

Quatro Cuentos. By Eduardo Barrios. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. Pp. x, 158. $2.00). 

Short stories by a Chilean writer, born in 1844, for use as a 
Spanish reader; edited by Seymour Resnick. 
Cuentos Corrientes. By Louis Cabat and others. 

Odyssey Press, 1951. Pp. x, 211. Illus. $2.00). 

A Spanish reader for intermediate high school or college classes, 
consisting of twenty-four stories and vocabularies. 


(New York: 


PEACE 


AND 








Le Sirena Vaveds. By Alejandro Casona. (New York: Appleten- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1941. Pp. xx, 139. $1.25) 

\ phantasy in play form by a Spaniard, born in 1903, now liv- 
ing in Argentina; edited as a volume of readings for Spanish 
classes. 

American-Spanish Syntax. By Charles E. Kany. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 467. Map. $7.50). 
\n invaluable guide to regional literature in the form of a 

study of local vernaculars and colloquial speech and usage in 

Latin America; revised from the first 1945 edition by a profes- 

sor of Spanish at the University of California, Berkeley. 

Practical Spanish Grammar. By Charles E. Kany. (Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1951. Pp. xi, 188. Illus.). 

A concise Spanish grammar for those who wish to know the 
fundamentals of the spoken language. 

A Grammar of Every Day Spanish. By Bernard Levy, and others. 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. xxvi, 310. Illus. 
$2.50). 

The basic essentials of Spanish grammar in thirty-one lessons; 
with notes and vocabulary. 

Joyas Poéticas. Edited by Paul T. Manchester. (New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 1951. Pp. 253. 
$2.50). 

An anthology of Spanish and Spanish-American poctry, and 
poetry of the United States translated into Spanish, for use as a 
reader by second or third year Spanish students. 

Aventuras en Centro América. By José Milla. Edited by Thomas 
Ballantine Irving. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 188. Map. Illus. $2.00). 
Two humorous novels presented as 

classes; with exercises and vocabulary. 

De Unamuno a Ortega y Gasset. Edited by Luis J. Navascués. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. viii, 320. 
$3.00). 

Selections from nine recent contemporary Spanish writers for 
use as a reader in advanced Spanish classes. 


a reader for Spanish 


Vil. 


MiscELLANEOUS 


Travel Routes Around the World. (Greenlawn, New York: 
Harian Publications, 1951. Pp. 62. Illus. Map. 50 cents). 
A guide to passenger carrying freighters and liners; an ex- 

cellent guide for getting to Latin American ports. 

Bananas, Chemistry, Physiology, Technology. By Harry W. Von 
Loesecke. (New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1950. 
Vol. I. Pp. xii, 189. Illus. $3.50). 

A second revised edition written for food processors, nutrition- 
ists, farmers, etc.; well illustrated. 


YouTH 


True peace, to which all men aspire is not born of written 


texts alone, it 


must come from a new attitude of mind 


from new links between the young minds of all nations. 


ANDRI 


Hounorat (1868-1950) 


Founder of the University Citv in Paris 
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Law and Society in the Relations of States. By P. FE. Corbett. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. Pp. xi, 
337. $4.75). 


The literature of international law has never attracted many 
readers. Usually dull, often abominably written, it frequently 
disguises special pleas of one sort or another. All in all, this 
reviewer, after having labored through a certain number of 
treatises in the field, has been happy to leave international Jaw 
to the international lawyers. That was before he read Professor 
Corbett’s brilliant book. 

Here is a lucidly written volume. Moreover, it discusses law 
and society in the relations of states with both realism and com- 
passion: Corbett does not succumb to the temptation to see what 
he terms “international consensus” where there is no consensus; 
nor does he go to the other extreme, as some writers have done, 
and hide his disappointment in cynicism and iconoclasm. 

The book has three main divisions: doctrine, patterns of prac- 
tice, and organized development. Under doctrine come the law 
of nature and the law of nations, and also what the theorists 
have hopefully described as the great society of nations. Patterns 
of practice contain the familiar categories of land, waters, air, 
individuals, immunities, war, and neutrality. Organized develop- 
ment surveys present-day international organs, and ends with 2 
short essay on new directions. 

It is difficult to pick out any section or sections of this book 
for special notice—the whole work is written on such an extraor- 
dinarily high level of competence. There is a shrewd section on 
the Nuremberg trials (pp. 227-237). The chapter on contem- 
porary international organization (Chapter XII) has in short 
compass a searching examination of the strength and weakness 
of the United Nations. Many readers will take pleasure in the 
historical chapter on the law of nature and the law of nations 
(Chapter I). 

What are the prospects for law and society in the relations of 
states? All of us believe that the search for an international 
consensus must go on. Bur will it get anywhere? Professor 
Corbett concludes that with sophisticated guidance it may lead 
to greater happiness among individuals here on earth. Un- 
happily, however, “Short of extinction there is probably no 
perpetual peace for the restless sons of men.” 

Ronerrt H. FERRE! 
Washington, D. C. 


Democracy aud the Quaker Method. By Francis ¥., Beatrice 
F., and Robert S. W. Pollard. (New York: Philosophical 
Library; 1950 Pp. 160. Appendices. Index. $3.00). 


The object of the authors of this fascinating little volume 
is not, as might be imagined, to prove that the Quaker method 
is the epitome of democracy. Indeed, even if they had had 
that intention in the beginning—and there is no evidence that 
they had—they must have given it up very early, and what they 


‘rather end up by demonstrating is a method of free agreement 


among the elite in contrast to proletarian dictatorship, the epitome 
of democracy. It should be noted, however, that this volume is 
written out of English Quaker experience (it was printed in 
England) ; that docs not, needless to say, render it either valueless 
or sacrosanct, but it does give it a certain bias worth noting. 
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The general thesis of the tract—if it can be said two have 
thesis, and most Quaker documents are tracts and most tracts 
have theses—is that more effort should be made to conduct 
public affairs by general agreement, to conciliate minority group 
and views, to “utilize all the potentialities of every member of 
the group.” With these exhortations there can certainly be no 
disagreement. The danger lies in the latent implication that 
anything less than unanimity is wicked, that the individual, 
guided by the “inner light,” is always right, and that considera- 
tions of public welfare based on fact and science, have no mor: 
validity than personal fancy. 

Pirman B. Porrer 
The American University 


The Idea and Practice of World Government. By Gerard | 
Mangone (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
239; 278 including bibliography and index. $3.75). 


Based on the author’s doctoral dissertation which won th 
Charles Sumner Award at Harvard for the dissertation “‘making 
the greatest contribution to international peace,”’ this book is a 
thorough examination of the deeper implications of world gov- 
ernment, and particularly its potential dangers for democratic 
society. He is highly critical of most current speculation on 
world government, in which “the subtle distinctions between 
what is possible, what is desirable and what is necessary ar 
blurred in either cheerful or dreadful panaceas.” (p. 18) 

As a political scientist he insists “that a philosophy of govern- 
ment must precede any pattern of world government,” and that 
“If a structure of world government is to be imagined, then it 
size, shape, and strength will be conditioned by the social order 
which it intends to establish.” 

Surveying the record of political organizations which hav: 
ruled over diverse communities, he concludes that “while a vol- 
untary federal union might be a desirable form of world govern- 
ment, it is only one of several alternatives and a rather unlikely 
one at that,” for “law and peace in a free society are the con- 
sequences, not the motivations, of continuous agreement on 
moral issues.” 

He points out that the willingness to compromise was the 
first essential for the success of the world’s best example of federal 
government, the United States, and that there is little prospect 
on a world scale of the necessary “‘give-and-take mood, unem- 
bittered by prolonged warfare, class antagonisms, or racial dis- 
dain,” “the dilemma of securing world peace without tyranny 
in an age of superpowers and mixed ideals still confronts society.” 

After a realistic appraisal of international politics, Dr. Man- 
gone concludes that world democracy—the only form of world 
government intrinsically desirable—requires worldwide extension 
of democracy: “The test for a nuclear organization looking to- 
ward constitiutional world government would be the individual 
conviction of all members that democracy ought to be encouraged 
everywhere by joint action and the willingness to supply re- 
sources, intelligence and armed forces toward this end.” 

This kind of objective appraisal has been long needed in the 
hitherto emotion-charged discussion of world government. Dr. 
Mangone—now assistant professor of government at Wesleyan 
University, and during the war Chief of the Information-Educa- 
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tion Division of the Fitth Service Command—has made a real 
contribution to the clarification of an important and highly con- 
troversial topic. His book is a “‘must’’ not only for all serious stu- 
dents of international relations, but for the layman who does not 
want to be misled by ill-conceived but plausible panaceas. 
Rrip 


Education 


HeELeEN Dwicut 
U. S. Office of 


Documents on Regional Organizations Outside Western Europe, 
1940-1949 (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1950. Pp. 85. $2.00) 

This is 
present interest referring to regional organizations outside of 
western Europe which have established a permanent secretariat 
and are concerned with defense and development. All the docu- 
Within a compact space they cover a 


a highly useful collection of documents of great 


ments are in English. 
wide range including, among many others the text of The Arab 
League Pact, The Bogota Charter and The Warsaw Manifesto 
of The Cominform. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington Universits 


Unite or Perish. By Paul Reynaud. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1951. Pp. xvii, 214. $3.00). 


Former French Premier Paul Reynaud has sketched out a 
plan for European federation. He ardently seeks such a federa- 
tion, and along the same lines as that of Winston Churchill. 
But there is much in Reynaud’s own attitudes which illustrates 
precisely why federation through the instrumentality of the 
Council of Europe (of which he is a member) has gone so slowly. 
Space limits us to the enumeration of but a few of these: 

1. An integral nationalism which, for example, wants only 
a German to the Furopean defense force. Or, 
““American task [of smashing th« 
atom], using the work already done by French scientists.” [| can 
think of exiled Germans, Russians, and a Dane 
spurred research here, but the principal French atomic physicist 
happens to be a member of the French Communist Party. 
M. Reynaud himself suffers from an excés de patriotisme. Still 
again, how can M. Reynaud categorically state that the Franco- 
Prussian War was “provoked by Prussiaf” I hope that such an 


“ ’ 


contribution’ 
scientists succeeded in the 


Poles, who 


idea is not still being taught in French schools. 

2. <A conservative political point of view transferred from 
the domestic political arena to the European stage. It is the 
mistrust of the Socialists. ‘‘Who aske, “ts 
unification?” The British Socialist government, continental and 
Scandinavian Socialism. It is not British Socialism per se but the 


then,” he against 


factors of insularity and commonwealth concerns which shape 
France was the first to name a cabinet 
Gus Mollet, Secre- 


official British viewpoints. 
minister for the Council of Europe. Whof 
tarv General of the French Socialist Party. 

3. Muddled thinking based on a 
edifice in the Council of Furope. One cannot draw parallels 
between the formation of the United States and European fed- 
The same holds for the Swiss Confederation and the 


desire to build a logical 


cration, 


unification of Europe. One cannot compare the efficiency of th« 


Cominform and the inefficiency of the Council of Europe. These 
things are just not comparable. 
But Jet there be more books on Kuropean federation. L, 


there be as many views as possible. Let the idea stimulate desir 
and the desire fruition. 


Mrap 
Washington University 


Ronerr QO. 


The George 








Ferdinand <A. 
Pp. 28 2 


Europe Democracy and Anarchy. By 
Hermens. (Notre Dame: Notre Dame Press, 1951. 
Appendix. Index. $4.00). 


In this book, a sequel to “Democracy and Anarchy” of similar 


beteveen 


title but of more general character, Dr. Hermens has pointed 
ut the extreme danger now present in Europe to the function- 
His opening chapter sets up 
| 


ing of parliamentary government. 
Britain as a model of good government but gives to the Unite: 
States and its founding fathers the credit for having explore 
successfully the whole philosophy of the democratic form. Dr. 
Hermens does not comment upon our four-year Presidential 
tenure system. It would be interesting if he did, since practical 
statesmen such as Senator J. William Fulbright have expressed 
themselves openly in favor of changing our own administration 
immediately upon a plebiscite of the people, such as a congres- 
Our friend, Dr. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, is 


quoted on the basic question of government: “To govern does 


sional election. 


not simply mean to execute laws and apply them. To govern 


means to give impulse to public life, to take the initiative, t 
propose laws, to appoint officials, to recall them, to punish, to 


t. Always to act!” 
With this premise in mind, Dr. 


the principal blame for bad government in a democracy upon 


Hermens proceeds to throw 


Proportional Representation, a system seized upon by active 
™ 


minorities to increase their strength by cheating the people of 
their inalienable right to make their vote count toward am actual 
Dr. Hermens examines once more the effect of pro- 
portional representation in Italy, Germany, France and smaller 


majority. 
countries which have or are now practicing it. His research over- 
Though not practiced generalh 
New York 


whelmingly, proves his thesis. 
in this country, the example of the City Council of 


City would have been somewhat of an addition to Dr. Hermens’ 
argument. 

Altogether, a book every student of international affairs should 
possess. 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Washington, D. C. 


Modern France: Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics 
Edited by Edward Mead Farle. 


( Princeton Uni- 
1951. Pp. xiv, 522. 


Princeton: 


$6.00). 


versity Pre SS. 


If the suggestion that the French think historically is as truc 
a generalization as most, then the necessity of trying to reconcilc 
such thinking with present realities will be readily recognized 
by students of French problems. ‘Twenty-eight such students. 


exceedingly able young American scholars, have contributed 


highly competent essays to the solid volume here under con- 


sideration. ‘They thereby demonstrate that there exists in this 
country that impressive minimum of such scholars for whom 
some aspect of French problems is the primary professional in- 
terest. This deep interest on the part of the authors in thesc 
problems implies recognition of the great importance of the 
problems; and each essay, contributing to real understanding of 
French attitudes in the presence of prevailing difficulties, displays 
genuine svmpathy without abandoning readiness in suitable cir- 


half 


dozen studies of present-day social and economic problems strike 


cumstances vigorously to criticize. On the balance, some 


a somewhat less pessimistic note than do the more than twice as 
numerous examinations of political questions and the small num- 
ber of psychological, literary, and scientific essays. Practically all, 
however, recognize the unexpected vitality that France has in 
the past displaved in certain critical situations and accept thi 
possibility that the same kind of vitality may on occasion manifest 
itself again. Indeed, though the communist threat is persistenth 
taken into account, little if any suggestion is to be found that 
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if France should succumb, it would be as a result of forces over 
which she has control. 

This volume is ably edited by Professor Earle, who contributes 
a very brief introduction, part of which is itself a kind of review 
of the book. An initial chapter takes the form of a characteristic 
essay by M. André Siegfried. These, together with the twenty- 
eight special studies, constitute a work which is a monument to 
American scholarship and a rich mine of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion for serious students of public affairs. 

R. K. Goocu 


University of Virginia 


This ls Spain. By Richard Pattee. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1951. Pp. i-viii, 541. $7.00). 

Ten years ago, this would have been a useful book. ‘Today, 
it represents a belated compilation of some facts in Spain’s back- 
ground with discussions about the social, economic, cultural, 
political and religious currents in the country’s present life. 
Although the author is familiar with Spanish, he is apt to give 
rather literal translations of his source material. Consequently, 
his style is wooden and his analyses strikingly unoriginal. The 
whole approach is that of a copyist rather than the treatment 
expected of an historian. 

To be sure, Mr. Pattee tries to sift the evidence with respect 
to the alleged bombing-destruction of Guernica by the National- 
ists. He concludes, on the basis of unbiased reports and photo- 
graphs taken shortly after the event, that the destruction was 
wrought chiefly by “deliberate arson’? and dynamiting “by 
desperate defenders” on the ground. Therefore, it would appear 
from his account that major responsibility for the tragedy of 
Guernica must attach to the Leftists who later exploited every 
propaganda use of the disaster. If Mr. Pattee had made a 
thorough scientific investigation, as did a number of impartial 
scholars, he would have discovered the photostatic copy of a tele- 
gram sent by The Times (London) to its inaccurate correspond- 
ent, Mr. G. L. Steer. This reads as follows: “View other sides 
dismissal your Guernica story further judicious statement desir- 
able.” Omissions of this kind may explain the slight impact Mr. 
Pattee’s work has made on U.S. public opinion. His bibliography, 
although teeming with European and British books and pam- 
phlets, omits mention of several valuable studies available in the 
U.S. Library of Congress. 

Joserpu F. ‘THoRNING 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


In Defense of the National Interest: A Critical Examination of 
American Foreign Policy. By Hans J. Morgenthau. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 283, vil. $3.50). 


Hans J. Morgenthau, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Chicago, has pursued the dual roles of university 
professor and practicing Jawyer during much of his life. His 
training, his teaching, his practice of the law and his residence 
in many countries in Western Europe and many states in the 
Union have given him a point of view that no one could call 
provincial. The university professor is apparent in the well- 
founded background of the writer. But Hans Morgenthau has 
not written this book for the classroom. It is for the thinking 
citizen who is willing to listen to an argument where not a 
single solitary punch is pulled and where the arguer is so sure 
of his ground that he does not resist laying down dogma. Un- 
fortunately, this book will probably be read by those who need it 
the least. 

Mr. Morgenthau ‘traces the development of American foreign 
policy through periods which he designates respectively as real- 
istic, ideological and utopian. In an effort to arrive at today’s 
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basic issue he discusses the political, technological and moral 
revolutions of our time. He then points out, as he sees them, 
the intellectual errors in our post-war policy and the result of 
our failures or judgment and of will. Political necessity and 
moral duty will accept but one standard for thought and action 
and that is the National Interest. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Seven Decisions That Shaped History. By Sumner Welles. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers; 1950. Pp. xx, 236. Index. 
$3.00). 


It would amount to an uncertain amount of exaggeration to 
describe this work as merely an apologia for the diplomatic 
career of its author but it inevitably takes on something of that 
character and atmosphere. If it is not simply pro-Welles, it is 
pro-Roosevelt and anti-Hull, anti-Byrnes, anti-Truman and _ so 
on. In any event it is a highly controversial piece. 

The “decisions” discussed (in some cases they were more 
driftings than decisions) involve recognition of Vichy, postpone- 
ment of the settlement of peace terms until “after the war” 
(actually until, it was hoped, they should settle themselves, which 
is not yet), setting up a functioning United Nations Organiza- 
tion before the end of the war (it is not functioning effectivels 
yet in the matters regarded as most important by its founders), 
Mr. Welles regards them all as 
wise, vitiated only by cowardice and stupidity since he and Mr. 


and other still vaguer issues. 


Roosevelt disappeared from the scene. 

It would be just as silly to disagree completely with Mr. Welles 
as it is silly on his part to paint such a one-sided picture, unless 
he is making a campaign speech rather than writing diplomatic 
history (even then the tactic has weaknesses). In any event h« 
gives us a somewhat entertaining book, even if he gives neithe: 
new information nor reliable guidance. 

Prrman B. Porrer 
The American University 


Career Ambassador, By Willard L. Beaulac. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. Pp. 262. $3.50). 


One of the most interesting and compelling books on the 
Foreign Service of the United States has now been written by 
our distinguished ambassador to Cuba, It reveals the long hoped- 
for type of diplomat which the intelligent American would wish 
to feel is representing this country everywhere abroad. 

The book, which was largely written while the author was at 
Quito, Ecuador, is in an easy style and betrays at once a sincere, 
simple devotion to duty and an ability to meet dangerous and un- 
usual situations wherever the foreign service operates. 

Mr. Beaulac takes us back 27 years to the day he was assigned 
to a small post in Central America in the lowest echelon at a 
“Banana port.”” One of the most thrilling chapters is devoted to 
events in Bogota, when the author was ambassador to Colombia 
in 1948 and the Communist-inspired revolution was sprung, 
embarrassing Gen. Marshall, our delegate to the Inter-American 
Conference there. This was the conference that formed the 
Association of American States, just lately ratified by the United 
States. 

The finale presents a plea for the continuation of aid en- 
visaged by the Point Four program, and it ends with a generous 
tribute to the men of our Foreign Service. ‘The book is de- 
delightful, well worth adding to the library of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Washington, D. C. 
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The State of Asia. By Lawrence K. Rosinger and Associates. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. xxviii, 522. $6.00). 


This book, issued under the auspices of the “American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations,” is a highly valuable compilation of 
facts and happenings in and about the nations of Asia with 
which the United States is now profoundly concerned. It is 
a volume that no serious student of the Orient—or, more im- 
portant to us, American problems in that vast Trans-Pacific con- 
tinent—can afford to be without. If Senator McCarthy or any 
other assailant of the Institute attacks it, he will be indulging 
further “un-American activities.” I say this, who have never 
been connected in any way with the Institute and am not more 
than acquainted with any of the fifteen writers. I am judging 
the book by what I know of Asia and of American undertakings 
there—which I have been following for more than forty years. 

The book is too full to review in any brief space. A mere 
list of chapters shows its tremendous scope: The State of Asia; 
China; Mongolia, Sinkiang & Thibet; Korea; The Korean 
Crisis and the United Nations; Japan; Indochina; Thailand 
(Siam); Burma; Malaya; The Philippines; Indonesia; India; 
Pakistan. Most of these chapters are by different authors, whose 
records are given in a list of contributors. There are maps, a 
bibliography and an index. 

In the Foreword—by William L. Holland, Executive Vice- 
Chairman of the Institute—there is this statement: ‘There 
would seem to be ample enough need for a new examination of 
the state of Asia. The need is all the greater today when there 
is an increasing tendency in the Western World, and notably 
in the United States, to think of the Far Eastern nations mainly 
in relation to the way in which they align themselves (or de- 
cline to do so) in the cold war. Those alignments, and the 
necessity of studying them, are admittedly of crucial importance, 
but it would be folly indeed to concentrate attention on them 
while neglecting the deep-seated internal forces in Asia which 
existed long before Soviet-American rivalries become acute and 
will remain even if those rivalries end.” 

The chapter on India, by Mr. Rosinger, quotes froni the 
Congress Party’s Manifesto of 1946 the statement that “The 
most vital and urgent of India’s problems is how to remove the 
curse of poverty and raise the standard of the masses.” This is the 
problem across the Jength and breadth of Asia. It is one the 
United States cannot solve, with or without war. Even in Japan 
and Korea, relatively small countries on the periphery of the 
colossal continent, we have a burden that will be long-lasting as 
well as heavy for us to carry. 

FREDERICK Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


First Malayan Republic. By George A. Malcolm. (Boston: 


Christopher, 1951. Pp. 460. $5.00). 


has never 





America’s greatest colonial venture—the Philippines 
been a matter of great national concern. Few Americans have 
followed Philippine developments closely and the available litera- 
ture on the subject is good but not extensive. 

The reader who has little previous knowledge and only a gen- 
eral interest in the Philippines wil] find this book of genuine 
value. It touches on the history of the archipelago, its govern- 
ment under the new constitution, its economy, the characteristics 
of the popuiation and the political and economic prospects for the 
future. In short, it is a well-written compendium of all kinds 
of information about the 

Its major defect is in organization. ‘The author interweaves 
into his discussion biographical sketches of Filipino leaders and 
side comments on almost anything which strikes his fancy. The 
result could have been a confusing hodge-podge but the wisdom 


islands. 
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and the experience of the author have combined to make the 
book a rambling narrative of genuine merit. 

Actually, few Americans know the Philippines as well as the 
author. His experience with Filipino matters includes nearly a 
half century and covers a distinguished career as Dean of the 
Law School of the University of the Philippines and twenty 
years as a Justice of the Insular Supreme Court. He writes 
from a life-time of rich experience and, if he is paternal in his 
comments about the shortcomings of his Malay friends, it must 
be remembered that nearly al] the leaders of the present-day 
Philippine public affairs once were students in the author’s Jaw 
classes in Manila. 

All in all, this is a tolerant, kindly book, overly cautious, per- 
haps, in its criticisms, but full of ripe knowledge and forward- 
looking proposals. It is a valuable addition to the library of any- 
one interested in our excursion into imperialism. 

Grayson Kirk 
Columbia University 


The Malays. A Cultural History. By Richard Winstet, K.B.F., 
C.M.C., F.B.A., D.Litt., (New York: The Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1950. Pp. vii & 198, Illus. Index. $3.75). 


Sir Richard Winstet’s book is in the main a collection of data 
about Malay life and thought, past and present. These data are 
grouped under cight headings: Origin, Migration and Language ; 
Beliefs and Religion, Social Systems; Political Systems; Legal 
Systems; Economic Systems; Literature; Arts and Crafts. The 
reveal the ease with which the versatile and quick-witted Malays 
have absorbed new cultural influences and blended them with 
old custom, how, for instance, the Shaman of their origina! 
religious system managed to survive the conversion of the racc 
first to Hinduism and subsequently to Islam, or how Hindu in- 
cantations and charms were converted into Muslim prayers. The 
intrusion of Western civilization, however, is now placing the 
Malays before a problem which may overtax their adaptability, 
for the British Administration which gave them peace and se- 
curity was also responsible for an influx of Indian and Chinese 
immigrants who by now almost outnumber the indigenous in- 
habitants of the country and—Sir Richard quotes some shocking 
instances—are practicing social and economic discrimination 
against them. This creates a serious political problem which, 
Sir Richard believes, cannot be solved by merely transferring 
political theories from the West. 

H. M. Spitzer 
Washington, D. C. 


Failure in Japan. By Robert B. Textor. (New York: John Day 

Company, 1951. Pp. xxiii, 257. $3.00). 

Mr. Textor deplores the failure to continue the process of 
instructing the Japanese and assisting them in the ways of 
democracy. The occupation forces began well, he says, but did 
not continue the effort. Military interests became the dominat- 
ing factor. Mr. Textor was one of the large staff of Americans 
taken to Japan to teach the Japanese the democratic system and 
he worked among them for more than two years. 

In the Introduction, by Owen Lattimore is this paragraph: 
‘The most important problems in the future of Japan lie in its 
relations with the rest of Asia. American policy in Japan during 
the period of occupation since 1945 has been able to do little to 
prepare for the handling of these problems, because throughout 
this period the virtual monopoly of American control within 
Japan has been offset by a steadily decreasing American abilits 
to contro] the Asia with which the Japan of the future must 
live in symbiosis.” 

FrepEerick Moor) 
Washington, D. C. 
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The China Story. By Freda Utley. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1951. Pp. 271. $3.50) 


Miss Utley assails the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations’ 
Far Eastern policy, gives credit to Senator McCarthy for exposing 
the communist influence brought to bear upon them, and con- 
tends that we should give help to the anti-communist forces in 
China. She is anti-General Marshall and pro-General Mac- 
Arthur. 

FREDERICK Moor: 
Washington, D. C. 


Liberties of the Mind, By Charles Morgan. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. 252. $2.75). 


“It is time that Liberty rebuilt her barricades” (p. 77). These 
words suggest the sense of urgency with which Charles Morgan 
writes this volume of essays. This must not, however, suggest 
that the essays betray any hurriedness or any of the desire of the 
propagandist. The author is not that kind of an individual. 
As literary pieces these essays would be significant in themselves, 
for Charles Morgan is an eminent man of letters and they are 
not below his high standard of craftsmanship. Trained in the 
Royal Navy and serving during two wars, in the years between 
he was graduated from Oxford and laid the foundations for a 
varied and successful literary career. 

The author is tremendously impressed by the great present 
need for maintaining the freedom of the human spirit Partic- 
ularly is he aware of the dangers in present tendencies toward 
mind control with the alarming shrinkage of the mind’s liber- 
ties. The range he covers is wide. As he begins you would 
think of him as the public man, before long he speaks as the 
artist. It is the fine mind of the true humanist exemplifying in 
convincing degree the great gifts which he does not want to 
see forfeited. Only a real thinker who is both a man of letters 
and a man of action could present the case as he does. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington Universits 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan, (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 278. Index. $3.75). 


A personal record of political events by one of the chief 
actors should always be worth reading, especially if the actor 
belongs to a civilization not our own and if the events are 
stages in an unfinished process which we are witnessing and 
in which we may be called upon to play a part. 

King Abdullah’s important role in the resurrection of the 
Arab world has never been fully realized. He was content to 
leave the limelight to his father Husain or his brilliant brother 
Faisal while devoting himself patiently and unobtrusively to the 
task of preparing the ground for Arab unity and of advancing 
it step by step. It was not an easy task, for the gulf between the 
Beduin and the city dweller is wide and the impact of the west- 
ern civilization a heavy strain on either. But King Abdullah 
possessed not only wisdom but also wide experience. As an ado- 
lescent growing up in Constantinople, as a young man represent- 
ing Hedjaz in the Turkish parliament, he had become aware 
of the pitfalls that threaten the reformer and proceeded with 
caution. This caution is evident in the book in which he re- 
veals himself, but only to those who read with attention and 
are willing to ponder over what he says. 

King Abdullah addressed the book—which, by the way, stops 
before the recognition of Israeli independence—to his fellow 
Arabs and the translator has decided to shorten it for the foreign 
reader. This may account for a certain unevenness and scrap- 
piness which somewhat mar the book. The editor, however, has 
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and excel- 


gone far to remedy this by the addition of copiou 
lent notes 
H. M. Sprrrzren- 
Washington, D. C. 


The Sea Around Us. By Rachel L. Carson. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. VII, 230. 
Maps. Index. $3.50). 


Bibliography. 


Here is a carefully authenticated story of the sea, from 
gray beginnings, from its surface pattern to its dark and sunles 
deeps, simply but beautifully told. 

The book goes back in history to the earth’s astronomical birt! 
as modern science has unveiled it. From the first chapter onc 
senses that our world is “dominated by its covering mantle of 
ocean, in which the continents are but transient intrusions of 
land above the surface of the all-encircling sea.” 

One reads of under-sea volcanoes, and chasms, of “sand- 
strewn caverns, cool and deep” and the life, microscopic to 
gigantic that inhabits and modifies the waters. ‘Tides, ocean cur- 
rents and waves all have causes and so, too, do the deposits and 
various sources of wealth which man now extracts from the sea. 

Miss Carson punctiliously distinguishes between accepted sci- 
entific fact and mere hypothesis, Yet the ceaseless cycle of life is 
described not only scientifically but with beauty of imagination. 
An example is her description of the very small worm, Cow- 
voluta, which for ages has followed the habit of rising out of 
the sand just after ebb-tide begins, to sink into it again just 
before flood-tide. When transferred to a tideless acquarium it 
rises out of its sands at the same intervals and twice a day sinks 
into them. “Without a brain or what we would call a memory, 
or even any very clear perception, Convoluta continues to live 
out its life in this alien place, remembering in every fibre of it 
small green body, the tidal rhythm of the distant sea.” 

Such a book adds to one’s knowledge and even more to one’s 
store of rich experiences, 

Maser Souter Cans 
Washington, D. C. 


The Loyalty of Free Men. By Allen Barth. (New York: Viking 
Press; 1951. Pp. xxxiv, 254. Index. $3.00). 


As might be inferred, the present volume, including the ex- 
tended foreword by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., is a lively panegyric 
in behalf of freedom of thought, belief, and discussion. It speaks 
disparagingly of “the cult of loyalty,” angrily of “punishment 
by publicity,” and ecstatically of “the utility of freedom.” Not 
that we should disagree entirely with the essence of the points 
made, but with the tone of the treatment and the degree of 
emphasis. Indeed it ends in one of those typical absolutist mean- 
ingless dogmas to the effect that freedom is both an end and a 
means and as such deserves to be ranked above every other human 
value bidding for our loyalty. 

The most disturbing feature of the discussion found in these 
pages lies in what is either incredible naivete or deliberate dis- 
ingenuousness. On virtually every page there is evidence of either 
muddle-headedness or devotion to values other than that of pub- 
lic welfare. The discussions of the cases of Alger Hiss, Whit- 
taker Chambers, Judith Coplon, Julian Wadleigh, and others in- 
volves a subtle and curious displacement of emphasis, excruciating 
development, if not invention, of possible explanations or justi- 
fications for individual refusal to give adequate attention to all 
factors relevant to the public interest, and for giving rein to 
personal ideas, sentiments, or emotions at the expense of facts 
and proven considerations of social welfare. It is, at the vers 
best, a glorification of the inner light in contrast to scientific 
truth; if there was ever a foundation for freedom of thought 
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is an everlastingly sufficient foundation—it 
no other means can truth 
it is made the excu 


and speech—and it 
lies in the fact that by 
ocial problems so well be discovered; here 
for selfish individual perversities. 


concerning 


Pirman B. Porrer 


Tue American UNiversrry 


The Great Idea, By Henry Hazlitt. (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. 374. $3.50). 


Written by the author of Economics in One Lesson, and of 
economic and financial columns for Newsweek, The New York 
Times, The Wall Street Journal, etc., this novel offers a clarify- 
ing and cogent answer to communist philosophy. Using the 
technique of Eresehon and Looking Backward, Mr. Hazlitt sets 
his story in the year 2100, in a universally communist world 
from which all traces of “bourgeois” culture have been system- 
atically obliterated. Peter Uldanov, son of the dictator of Won- 
world, Stalenin, has grown up on a West Indian Island, com- 
pletely ignorant of history, economics, or political science. 
Called to Moscow by his father, who expects soon to die, the 
young man is appalled by the poverty and drabness of the regi- 
mented world he is designated soon to rule. As dictator, he 
gradually effects certain reforms which appear to him just and 
rational, quite unaware that he is thereby recreating the despised 
capitalistic system, as the only means of providing incentive to 
assure production adequate for a decent standard of living. 

There is too much theoretical discussion of economic and 
political philosophy to make it a true novel, but the author has 
certainly accomplished his purpose of presenting in simple terms 
basic ideas which it is essential for all of us to understand in 
these davs of ideological conflict. 

He.en Dwicutr Reip 
U. S. Office of Fducation 


Soviet Politics—T he Dilemma of Power. By Barrington Moore, 
Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; 1950. Pp. XVIII, 
503. $6.00). 


Our Ally: The People of Russia, As told to Myriam Sieve by 
William A. Wood. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1950. 
Pp. XII, 288. $3.00). 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Volume one. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1951. 
Pp. X, 430, $5.00). 


The “role of ideas in social change” receives rich documenta- 
tion in “Soviet Politics” by Barrington Moore, Jr. The latter, 
familiar with the theory of Marx and the practice of Lenin, 
explains how much sheer expediency contributed to the founda- 
tions of Soviet power. For example, the “sacrifice of Com- 
munist Parties outside the USSR” may be understood by the 
Soviets as “a necessary peripheral sacrifice to strengthen the 
fortress of revolution.” Perhaps this will comfort the Sovietized 
North Koreans in their current subordination to the Far Eastern 
drive of the Kremlin. At Potsdam, it should be noted, both 
Stalin and Molotov “denied that the Chinese Communists were 
real Communists, owing any allegiance to the Soviet Union. . 
This precisely was the line followed by Soviet dupes in the 
United States. Professor Moore concludes that the creation of 
Soviet China may be regarded as “the greatest disaster ever faced 
by the United States.” 

On the other hand, it is now conceded that the people of 
Russia, if they can be “‘contacted,” represent the most powerful 
reservoir of pro-freedom sentiment in Eastern Europe. The 
recital to Mr. William A. Wood offers plenty of human testi- 
mony on this point. 

Volume one on the story of “The Bolshevik Revolution” is 
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in uninspired, abstract account of resolutions and other paper 
records bearing upon the early days of the Soviet dictatorship 
In the final chapter, Mr. Carr admits that the Constitution of 
the USSR (as of 1923) had little or no reality. The author 
then adds a comment that sounds somewhat like an apology, 
namely, that the “concentration of power at the centre was 
characteristic of the period rather than of the institutions of 
any one country.” 


JosepH F. THorninc 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Communist Trail in America, By Jacob Spolansky. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. VII & 227, Index). 


Mr. Spolansky was the editor of a Russian 
Chicago when, early in 1918, the Intelligence Branch of the 
United States Army enlisted his services in the struggle against 
seditious and disloyal activities within the country. This as- 
signmest determined his future; he continued to follow it up 
in a variety of positions ranging from that of confidential agent 
of the F.B.1. to that of County Detective in Wayne County, 
His -book is a collection of reminiscences from an unending 
struggle, of occasional successes and of startling failures which 
may largely be ascribed to the inability of the average American 
to grasp imaginatively the Communist design and to credit 
Much of what he tells is by now no 


newspaper in 


Communist technique. 
longer unknown, it merely corroborates the recent stories of 
ex-Communists. But Mr. Spolansky has a gift for writing com- 
pact biographical sketches and many of the shadowy personages 
that flit through other books come to life in his pages. More- 
over, he tells a tale that is still unfinished and what he records 
about past and present may help us to gain better insight into 
the future. 

H. M. Spitzer 

Washington, D. C. 


The Tolstoy Home. Diaries of Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 352. $4.00). 
The late Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy was the second child and 

eldest daughter of Leo Tolstoy. She began writing her diaries 
in 1878, at the age of 14, and continued them, with some few 
interruptions, until her father’s death in November 1910. These 
diaries, translated by Alec Brown and published for the first 
time, are a primary source for students of Tolstoy. 

Recorded in their pages is a candid, day-to-day picture of 
life in the Tolstoy household as seen through the eyes of a 
naive and honest child and then through the mind of an intel- 
ligent young woman. Summers in the country at Yasnaia Poliana 
were occupied with innumerable visits from relatives and friends, 
work with the peasants in the fields, and care for the younger 
children. Winters in Moscow often crowded with gay 
balls, exciting flirtations, and art lessons. And always there was 
a constant stream of visitors, including “drunkards, long-haired 
nihilists, priests, and rich businessmen,” to see the great Russian 


were 


writer. 
Like her father, Tatiana Tolstoy was deeply concerned with 
ethical problems. In November 1889, for example, she wrote: 
“1 think that I fail to grasp Papa’s views on death because 
I have not developed yet enough for that and not because it 
is incomprchensible. He says that it is both possible and 
proper not to fear death . . . because it does not exist. . . 
He is now writing about not resisting evil by force... . 
Now that too . . . was formerly incomprehensible to me, but 
now it has matured within me and I do understand and 
accept it and agree with everything Papa writes concerning 
ag 
While very open to her father’s influence, Tatiana had strong 
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impulses and ideas of her own which often proved hard to 
reconcile with her father’s philosophy. Shortly after her thirtieth 
lirthday she noted: “For a long time a decision about property 
has been ripening within me, and I should like to get free from 
it... but at the very same time I suddenly have flashes of 


be paid 1,000 


thought about painting portraits so good I shall 
rubles for one.” 

Possession of property was one of the many questions on which 
Tatiana’s mother and father disagreed. In such disagreements, 
Tatiana generally sympathized with her father, but felt pity 
for her mother. Jealousy of her vounger sister Masha often 
complicated Tatiana’s relation with her father. On February 5, 
1894, Tatiana observed: 

“T am jealous of Masha again today, regarding Papa. If 
he goes to her room and does not come to see me, it hurts 
me. And I imagine that he does not love me, that I am 
dull, and on his account I long to become entertaining, in- 
telligent, even beautiful.” 

Her father’s personality proved a considerable handicap to 
‘Tatiana’s romatic life. After he wrote the Kreuzer Sonata, she 
had grave doubts as to whether marriage was even desirable. 
Tatiana finally married at the age of 35, having kept her feelings 
toward her future husband, Mikhail Sukhotin, secret from her 
father. 

EKuizaperu M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


1 History of England, From the Coming of the English ta 1938. 
By Keith Feiling. (New York, London Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. XXXIV, 1229, Genealogical Tables, 
Maps, $7.50). 


Until this momentous work appeared the “Short History of 


the English People” by that other Oxford scholar, John Richard 
Green was probably the most generally used reference on Eng- 
lish history. 

Green’s work, however, closed with the period from 1815- 
1873, and new research since his death has qualified or changed 
some of his conclusions. Therefore historians and particulars 
British readers welcome and praise this new book. 

Professor Feiling, too, views the long history of England from 
the standpoint of the people,—their progress and reverses, and 
their gradual achievement of parliamentary democracy. 

Great names which enter into the story are woven into the 
general narrative to illustrate or point out the trend of the times. 

Of the various reform movements which sprang up during 
the early nineteenth century, not only in America, but to a 
great degree also in Britain, he gives scant attention to the Peacc 
Movement. Political reforms and Church reforms are, how- 
ever, outlined as they occurred. 

Professor Fciling’s account of the changes in the Colonics 
and Dominions are comprehensive and simple. The British 
mpire becomes the British Commonwealth with a minimum 
of confusion in the telling, as well as in fact. 

Corresponding perhaps to Green’s “Epilogue, 1815-1873,” is 
Feiling’s “Aftermath” which covers the ground between World 
War I, 1918 to 1938 just preceding World War II. 

The author’s combination of great condensation of facts with 
easy readability is rare and seldom found in works of such 
scope, 

For those who wish more details bibliographies are listed for 
cach period. Geneaological tables precede the body of the book 
ind interesting tables of contemporary dates follow each chapter. 
These, together with some 13 historical maps serve to complete a 
remarkably valuable work. 

Maset Souter Cans 
Washington, D. C. 
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The k MglaHad / Eltza et/ The Sructure of Soctety By \} tre 
Leslie Rowse. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1! 
Pp. XV, 547. Index. $6.00). 


A few years. ago as the editor of the Teach Yourself Hist 
Library, A. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford wrot 
a very useful introductory volume entitled The Use of History 
(1948) in which in one place he says: “*You might think that 
in order to learn history you need a library of books to begin 
with. But not at all: that only comes at the end. What you need 
at the beginning is a pair of stout walking shoes, a pencil and 
notebook ; perhaps I should add a good county guide covering th 
area you mean to explore***” (P. 225) in exactly that spirit 
and with that approach has he gone into this important account 
of England in the Age of Elizabeth. l sing i suggestion of Sir 


Richard Livingstone he has produced a “portrait of The Eliza- 


bethan Age.” In this first volume he is concerned with the 


structure of its societv. In the second volume, 4 


t 
n action, making history. Here the groun 


are to see that society 
work is laid and the stage is set. What a striking and detailed 
tapestry it is! 

We sce the land itself, as it was (and in amazing instances, 
as it is). Your sense is not that of a sightsee1 on a tour. You 
feel that you are getting a personal introduction. Few historians 
indeed have the power to reconstruct so vitally and so brilliantly. 
Likewise we meet the people and learn of their institutions and 
their activities, and their ideas. To read this volume is to find 
vourself in an age, three centuries and a half removed from 
vour own. You fee] none of the part ot the stranger, It almost 


seems that vou are an actor in it yourself. 


Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington Universit 


The Socialist Tragedy. By \vor Thomas, M.P. (New York: The 


A 


Macmillan Company. ‘1951. Pp. 254. $2.75). 


This is a report on Marxism in Britain by a one-time mem- 
ber of the Labour Party. It is a book dedicated to “all Social 
Democrats in the hope that when confronted with the choice 
between socialism and democracy they will choose democracy.” 
The analysis is offered in a “spirit of disillusionment, though 
not of rancour.”” Aware of the fact that socialists and com- 
munists are apt to denounce each other in language of unex- 
ampled ferocity, Mr. Ivor Thomas, who continues his service 
as a member of the House of Commons, is profound enough 
n_ itself proof ot 


to note that “this mutual vilification is not 
fundamental incompatibility between socialism and communism.” 


t 


In a similar fashion, he cautions the reader not to make th« 


mistake, with reference to socio-economic forms in the Soviet 
Union, to accept “the outward resemblance for the reality.” 
The author recognizes that, theoretically, there exists a great 
variety in the forms of public ownership. Postal services in the 
United Kingdom, for example, have been state-owned and state- 
operated for centuries; while the Bank of England was _na- 
tionalized in 1946. More recently, ownership of “socialized” 
undertakings, including mines and mills, has been vested in 
public corporations. Cut off from profit-making and operated 
solely to serve their users, these “public trusts” might appear 
to be a middle way between Sovietism and a system of privat 
property until examination reveals that, after the advent of the 
Labour government, the public corporations which owned and 
operated many sea ports have undergone a significant change: 
whereas, a decade ago, these harbor authorities had been com- 
posed chiefly of “representatives elected by the users,’’ today 
they are controlled by members “appointed by a minister,” and 
are “liable to be removed by him;” and “the minister may 
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give to the corporation directions of a general character, and in 
some cases of a specific character.” In short, it is the author’ 
contention that “public trusts,” which were formerly responsible 
to the consumers, have become dominated completely by the 
body politic. ; 

In the light of these and similar developments, Mr. Thomas 
concludes that in a Marxist state, “private ownership is to be 
extinguished.” He calls the result, whether achieved by Gen- 
eralissimo Josef Stalin or Major Clement Atlee, “collectivism.” 
His study is richly documented and has an adequate index. 

JosepuH F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Public Health and Demography in the Far East. By Marshall C. 
Balfour, Roger F. Evans, Frank W. Notestein and Irene B. 
Taeuber. (New York: The Rockefeller Foundation, 1950. 
Pp. 132. No price). 

This “Report” is a compilation of findings made by the 
several authors after a “survey trip” in the autumn and winter 
of 1948 to Japan, Formosa, Korea, the Philippine Islands, In- 
donesia and China. The large benefactions made by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in foreign countries requires, from time to 
time, that such studies be made, and men and women equipped 
by training and experience are given the task. Dr. Balfour, at 
the time this study was projected, was Regional Director in the 
Far East for the International Health Division; Mr. Evans, 
Assistant Director for Social Science in the Foundation, had 
lived for a number of years in China; Dr. Notestein and Dr. 
Taeuber belonged to the Office of Population Research, Prince- 
ton University. The report deals with the constantly increasing 
populations in the vast territories of the insular and continental 
countries of the Far East. It is a basic study of a fundamental 
problem among the nations across the Pacific. It includes maps 
and charts and a few pictures. 

FREDERICK Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Clocktower. By Gordon M. Donell. (Boston: Little Brown 
& Co., An Atlantic Monthly Book, 1951. Pp. 310 $3.00). 
A beautifully constructed novel of suspense depicting a primi- 

tive family in a Himalayan Principality on the border between 


India and Tibet. 


Time of Fallen Blossoms. By Allan S. Clifton. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Pp. 240, Illustrated by Yoshinori 
Kinoshita. $3.00). 

An Austrajian soldier, an interpreter in the occupation forces, 
in 1946, writes of the Japanese with sympathetic understanding. 

Exquisite line drawings enrich the text. 


Partners, The United Nations and Youth, By Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Helen Ferris. (New York, Doubleday & Co., 1951. Pp. 
208, illus., $3.00). 

A richly illustrated book, written not so much for children 
as about them, will, nevertheless be of interest to many ages. The 
work of the U.N. for young folk of all lands is simply chronicled. 


The United States in World Affairs, 1950. By Richard P. 
Stebbins and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. XII, 
500, $5.00). 

With its excellent bibliography, index, maps and charts, this 
review of America’s part in world events for the vear 1950, is 
comprehensive and, on the whole, dispassionate and unbiased. A 
valuable reference in its series. 
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Bernard Baruch, Portrait of a Citizen. By W. L. White. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. 158, $2.00). 
A vivid portrait of the brilliant financier who advised Presi- 
dents from Wilson to Truman, but whose counsel was often 
ignored, with, thinks this biographer, disastrous results. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 

Korea’s Fight for Freedom, Edited by Robert 'T. Oliver. (Wash- 
ington: Korean Pacific Press, 1951. Pp. 47). 

Aid to the Palestine Refugees. (Washington: Department of 
State, Publications 4191, 1951. Pp. 18. Hlus. 10 cents). 
Steps to Peace, A Quaker View of U.S. Foreign Policy. (Phila- 
delphia: American Friends’ Service Committee, 1951. Pp. 

64. 25 cents). 

Yugoslavia and Peace. Report of the N.P.C. Delegation to Yugo- 
slavia. September, 1951. (London: National Peace Council, 
Pamphlet 50. Pp. 28. Ninepence). 

Blood—Y our Gift of Life. By Alton L. Blakeslee. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 145. (New York: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
1951. Pp. 32. 20 cents). 

What About Communism? By Arthur M. Schlessinger, Jr. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 164. (New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 1951. Pp. 32. 20 cents). 

How Can We Pay for Defense? By Maxwell S. Stewart. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 169. (New York: Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, 1951. Pp. 32. 20 cents). 

The Soviet Peace Myth. By Leon Dennen. (New York: National 
Committee for a Free Europe. 1951. Pp, 32. 5 cents). 

Negotiation—Not Appeasement. By Kenneth Graham. 
Aims Pamphlet 51. (London: National Peace Council. Pp. 
7. Fourpence). 


Peace 


Atom Bombs Are Not Enough. A Constructive Policy for the 
United States. By Chester Bowles and Hans Kohn. (New 
York: Citizens Conference on International Economic Union. 


1951. Pp. 15). 


GEORGE CONE BECKWITH 
(Continued from page 81) 

George Beckwith was possessed of a clear under- 
standing and sound judgment, thereby, as the So- 
ciety later acknowledged, preserving it from false 
steps in trying emergencies. He was a man of learn- 
ing, with a masterly command of English, a man of 
integrity and of indomitable perservance in the cause 
of reforms, without sacrificing his patriotic devotion 
to the country he loved. In all his efforts he was 
earnestly seconded by his wife, Martha Washington 
Leavitt Beckwith, and they are memorialized to- 
gether on the monument which the Society placed 
at their graves. He died on May 12, 1870. 

Most useful of all George Beckwith’s attributes, 
and that which has perhaps most influenced his suc- 
cessors was, as a writer in the New York Independent 
said, “His solemn, firm and abiding conviction of 
the final triumph of the cause” of international peace. 

Maser Souter Cau. 
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